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New, Revised Edition 


Hhece’s good news for everyone interested 
in lighting as it relates to the theatre. A new, 
revised edition of Stanley McCandless’ 


A Method of Lighting the Stage is now being 
ed | ef h re: Pe | printed and will soon be off the press. 


One of the most important books ever 
written on the subject, A Method of Lighting 
the Stage treats of the dramatic qualities 


of light and its functions on the stage—and 
q> projects a simple yet practical solution 
of stage lighting problems. 


Invaluable to the artist, technician or pro- 


e bad ducer who wishes to make effective and 
P «J tT | yn 8 | dramatic use of light. Indispensable to the 
student in providing the background for in- 
dividual expression and experimentation. 


¥ } We suggest you place your order now. 





130 West 56th Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Stanle Y McCandless 


Stanley McCandless is associate professor 
of lighting, Yale University Theatre, and 
lighting consultant to Century Lighting 
Company. His “A Method of Lighting the 
Stage” is widely recognized as an authori- 
tative, practical work which lifjts the veil 
of mystery often surrounding the lighting 
of the stage. 














48 Gat 520 


near Park Avenue 


Plaza 3-2326 





DIRECTORS and TECHNICIANS 
AVAILABLE FOR 


SUMMER STOCK 


ot 


® Supplies you want to rent or purchase 
for your production. 


. Organizers to outline a business pro- 
grom and establish a strong member- 
ship oudience 


> 


For all information write: 


COMMUNITY THEATRES AND 
ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE 


1776 Broadway, New York City 








A weekly publication 25c 
AC if 0 e S Tells what shows are 
casting, what producer 
is looking for what type 
actor. 
The Production News for 
Broadway. 
Now carrying summer 
theatre information. 


6 months for $5 


Send for free copy 


$U M M E R separate publication list- 


ing 100 summer theatres, 
THEATRES now operating throughout 
U. S. & their requirements. 

75¢ 


128 West 48th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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B ges: is in good music a perma- 


nence which allows a work to be 
intellectually and emotionally stimu- 
lating even after many performances 


and accounts for the popularity of re- 
corded music. Dramatic pieces which 
use a formidable variety of sounds, 
voices and musical effects seldom can 
withstand repeated playings and so, 
apart from children’s records where 
repetition of the same story never 
seems to become tiresome, story-telling 
per se has remained predominantly in 
the fields of radio, stage and screen. 
This month Columbia releases an al- 
bum called The Three Musketeers in 
which one of the many incidents in 
the famous Dumas tale is dramatized 


by Errol Flynn and a cast of a dozen | 


others, with orchestral accompaniment 


under the direction of Carmen 
Dragon. Apart from the performance, 
which is convincing if somewhat fran- 
tic, the story of duels and bloodthirsty 
action seems confusing and somehow 
foolish on record. Mr. Flynn substi- 
tutes passages of description where a 


visual medium would have been more 


effective, and shouting, grunting and | 


the sound of falling bodies which have 
successfully invaded radio and _ the 
sound track seem out of place on rec- 
ord. The album is not for young chil- 
dren. 

The new Decca album, Patrick 
Henry and the Frigate’s Keel, is a mu- 
sical legend by Howard Fast, noted 
historical novelist. Narrated by Clifton 


Fadiman and sung by Conrad Thi-| 


bault with the Lyn Murray Chorus 
and Decca Concert Orchestra, Patrick 
Henry is a patriotic legend told and 
sung with great charm and humor. 
[he story, consisting of alternating 
narrative and narrative-singing, tells 
of America in the opening years of the 
Patrick 
Henry journeyed to Boston and found 
that ‘Boston had gone to pot’ as he 


sat upon the keel of the Constitution. 
(Continued on page 10 
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JOHN MASON BROWN 
Mr. Brown focuses his discerning eye on 
a wide variety of exciting subjects in Seeing 
Things, a leisurely departure from the more 
rigid form of dramatic criticism. 
Take advantage of this special introduc- 
tory offer to acquaint you with Seeing 


Things, and the SRL. 


Send i 
Presses s FOR 40 
today ISSUES 






proccausaseoenece PP eseay 


SATURDAY REVIEW 
25 W. 45 ST.,N.Y.19 
Send me the SRL for the next 40 weeks 


at the special “‘just-to-prove-it'’ rate of 
only $3.00. 


[) Remittance enclosed [J Bill me later 


Name 


Address 


City Zone Strate -TA2 
ee Se ee ee ee 


IP Your Play 
Veeds ‘Sail Effects 


USE 
MAJOR SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral Cut, 78 8.P.M. 

@ Recorded from Life on Film, then Waxed 

@ Quick-Cued Wherever Advantageous 

@ Playable on Any Phonograph or Turntable 
(Send for FREE Catalogue Today) 

Thomas J. Valentino, Inc. 

Dept. M 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. ¥ 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Instantaneous Recording 
Service, 56-58 Wellington St. E., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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ALFRED 


LUNT - FONTANNE 
0) Mistress Min€ 


EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mots. Thurs., Sot. 






HEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 
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The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson present 
LYNN 


A Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT 
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The Musical Hit 


CAROUSE 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2¢ 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with Henry Michel, Iva Withers, Jean Darling, 


Eric Mattson, John Conte, Jean Casto, Jane McGowan 


MAJESTIC, W. 44th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat 
s. $6, $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 
Thurs. & Sat.—$3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20, 


pepessesesy 
tities 


The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilacs" 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Harold e Mary e David « Ruth 
Kee! Hatcher Burns Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
Eves. $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20, 
Mat. Thurs $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. 
Mat. Sat.—$3.60. $3 2.40, $1.80, $1.20 


“A JOYOUS FABLE STUFFED WITH EX- § 
UBERANT ENJOYMENT!” N 
—Atkinson, Times 


EINIAN'S 3 


§ 


§ 
- \ 
A Completely Coptivating Musical h) 


46th ST. THEATRE, West of B'way 


MATINEES—WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY 


x 


lt pOwaLD RANDOLPH .., MARY LOANS 
= Oslabl shod 7939 
BilJou 





| CAROUSEL (Apr. 19, 1945 
gers-Hammerstein success with multipl 
attraction in music, 
(Theatre Guild 
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See for Yourself 
ON THE BOARDS 


Lire Witn Fatuer (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its eighth year 


what more to say? 
(Oscar Serlin 


‘Oxranoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) still the best 
in the basket. (Theatre Guild 


Tue Voice OF THE TurRTLE (Dec. 8, 1943 
Beatrice Pearson and Alan Baxter serve 
up John van Druten’s comedy tastily 
(Alfred de Liagre, Jr. 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay, accom- 
panied by his invisible friend and his 
sister (the delightful Josephine Hull 
continues to make Mary Chase’s comedy 
a steady pleasure. (Brock Pemberton 


another Rod- 


dance and desigr 


STATE OF THE UNi0oN (Nov. 14, 1945 
Lindsay and Crouse keep their political 
satire up to date with the help of actors 
Ralph Bellamy-and Myron McCormick 
(Leland Hayward 


| O Mistress Mine (Jan. 23, 1946) Ter- 


this all-round success 


merstein 


Happy Birtupay (Oct. 31, 1946 


ence Rattigan offers a field-day for the 
brilliant comedy playing of the Lunts 
(Theatre Guild-John C. Wilson 


| Born YesterpDay (Feb. 4, 1946 
Kanin’s first play is a spirited farce-satire 
expertly handled by Judy Holliday and 
Paul Douglas 


Catt Me Mister (Apr. 18, 1946) Jane 
Kean and an ex-G.I. cast do a rousing 


Garson 


(Max Gordon 


job on Harold Rome's sprightly score in 
Douglas-Levine 


AnnriE Get Your Gun (May 16, 1946 
Ethel Merman is as loud and irresistible 
as ever in the tremendously popular | 

(Rod gers-Ham- | 


Irving Berlin musical. 


IceTIME (June 20, 1946) the customary 
Center Theatre occupant 


Henie-Wirtz 


§ Lapy WINDERMERE’S Fan (Oct. 14, 1946 


this production of Oscar Wilde's play 


features sumptuous sets and costumes by 
Cecil Beaton. (Curran-Lewis-Young 


He le n 


Hayes is on an exuberant holiday in 
Anita Loos’ comedy which is greatly 
helped by Jo Mielziner’s ingenious scenic 
effects and Joshua Logan’s canny direc- 
tion. (Rodgers-Hammerstein 












| Produced by LELAND HAYWARD 





The Smash COMEDY Hit by, 


WOWARD LINDSAy 
TN RUSSEL Caen 


ulitzer Prize 






% New York—Hudson Theatre 
Starring RALPH BELLAMY © KAY FRANCIS 


% National Company 
Starring 
Mell HAMILTON + Erin O'BRIEN-MOORE + james RENNIE 


% International Company 
Starring 


CONRAD WAGEL - IRENE HERVEY + WEWRY @ HEY 


es 





“A smash hit of enormous proportions.” 
—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 








“Must be seen. . a charming, warming 
and chuckling comedy” —Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


FREDRIC FLORENCE 


MARCH - ELDRIDGE 


In the new smash hit 


YEARS AGO 


by RUTH GORDON 


Staged by GARSON KANIN 
MANSFIELD THEATRE 














“FASCINATING''— N. Y. Times 
“ELECTRIFYING” — Herald Tribune 
“COMPELLING” — World-Telegram 


GANT GAITHER presents 


Juoiti EVELYN 


THE GEORGE KELLY 
PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 


Caiill fe 


with PHILIP OBER 


PLAYHOUSE, 48th St. E. of B’woy. BR 9-3565 
Evgs. 8:40. Matinees WED. & SAT. 2:40 























“a~ MUSICAL PLAY OF MAGNIFICENCE 
AND GLORY’'’—Atkinson, Times 
Dwight Deere Wiman and 
The Playwright’s Company present 


STREET SCENE 


A Dramatic Mesical trom the Piay by Elmer Rice 


Music by KURT WEILL 
Book by ELMER RICE 
lyrics by LANGSTON HUGHES 
Directed by CHARLES FRIEDMAN 
Musical Director: MAURICE ABRAVANEL 


apsLenty cr East of Broodway 


Ci. «Son Evgs. at 8:40 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:40 


GREEN HILLS THEATRE 
5 miles south of Reading, Pa. 
GEORGE R. SNELL, Producing Director 
12 Weeks —— June 16-September 6 
SIXTH SEASON 


We are now accepting a limited num- 
ber of talented apprentices who will 
have the opportunity to learn all phases 
of Stagecraft, Acting, Lighting, Scene 
Design and Construction, Stage Manage- 
ment. Apprentices will appear in pro- 
ductions with the Professional Company. 


For particulars write: 


GREEN HILLS THEATRE 
R. D. #1, Mohnton, Pa. 


OPENING JULY 15TH 
SECOND SEASON 


« in the » Shy ” 


WAYNESVILLE, 
MAURICE GEOFFREY—Managing Director 


%& PROFESSIONAL ACTING COMPANY 


*% A LIMITED NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
WILL BE ACCEPTED. 


WINTER ADDRESS — 


609 S. Delaware Avenue, 
Tampa 6, Florida. 











TELEVISION 


Training and Experience 
for Actors & Directors 


8-WEEK SUMMER SESSION 
JULY AND AUGUST 


Fully Approved 
for Veterans 
Free Placement Service 
Details Upon Request 
TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


11 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
LOngacre 5-1683 
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Joan or Lorrawwe (Nov. 18, 1946) In- 
is the ‘clear, clean and 
oan of Maxwell Anderson's 
forthright new play. (Playwrights’ Co.) 
ANOTHER Part or THE Forest (Nov. 20, 
1946) Lillian Hellman shows the charac- 
ters of The Little Foxes twenty years 
earlier. (Kermit Bloomgarden) 

Years Aco (Dec. 3, 1946) autobiograph- 
ical play Gordon with Fredric 
March and Florence Eldridge portray- 
ing her parents and Patricia Kirkland as 
the young Miss Gordon. Direction by 
Garson Kanin. (Max Gordon) 


Burtesque (Dec. 25, 1946) revival of the 
Watkins-Hopkins comedy starring Bert 
Lahr and Jean Parker. (Jean Dalrymple) 


ns Hoitmay (Dec. 26, 1946) based 


oe = Fra Opera with mu- 
Ellington, lyrics by John 
Seteniie, me Be sets by Oliver Smith. 


(Perry Watkins-John Sheppard) 


Street Scene (Jan. 9) a fine American 
opera, thanks to Kurt Weill composer, 
Elmer Rice librettist, Langston Hughes 
lyricist, Charles Friedman director, Jo 
Mielziner designer, Anna Sokolow chore- 
ographer and Polyna Stoska, Anne Jef- 
freys, Norman Cordon and the other 
singing-actors in the cast. (Playwrights 
Co.-Dwight D. Wiman) 

Fintan’s Ratrnsow (Jan. 10) an utterly 
beguiling musical by Burton Lane, E. Y. 
Harburg and Fred Saidy, imaginatively 
designed by Jo Mielziner and costumed 
by Eleanor Goldsmith and en ly 
played and sung by Ella py = 
Sharpe, David Wayne and Deals Rich- 
ards. (Sabinson-K atzell) 

SweetHearts (Jan. 21) Bobby Clark 
makes a riotous evening out of this other- 
wise standard revival of Victor Herbert's 
operetta. (Paula Stone-Michael Sloane) 


Aut My Sons (Jan. 29) challenging drama 
against war profiteering, written by Ar- 


thur Miller and directed by Elia Kazan. | 


(Clurman-K azan-Fried) 
Joun 
Krasna’s comedy of post-war life, with 
William Prince and Nina Foch in the 
title roles and Tom Ewell for comedy. 
(Rodgers-Hammerstein-Logan) 


Craio’s Wire (Feb. 12) revival of the 
George Kelly play with Judith Evelyn 
and Philip Ober. Setting by Stewart 
Chaney. (Gant Gaither) 

Yettow Jacx (Feb. 27) limited engage- 
ment of Sidney Howard’s play about 
Walter Reed and yellow fever. (Amer- 
ican Repertory Theatre) 


Joun Gretoup Company (Mar. 3) pre- 
sents The Importance of Being Earnest, 
followed by Love for Love. Mr. Gielgud 
stars with Robert Flemyng, M 
Rutherford and Pamela Brown. (Wilson- 
Theatre Guild-Tennent) 

Partor Story (Mar. 4) comedy by Wil- 
liam McCleery with Walter Abel and 


Edith Atwater. (Paul Streger) 


| Tue Cxocorate Souprer (Mar. 12) new 


| 
| 


version of Oscar Straus’ comic opera. 


Sets, Jo Mielziner; costumes, Lucinda 
Ballard; choreography, George Balan- 
chine. (Del Bondio-Bartsch) 


Bricapoon (Mar. 13) musical with score 
by Frederick Loewe, book and lyrics by 
Alan Jay Lerner, direction by Robert 
Lewis, dances by Agnes de Mille, sets by 
Oliver Smith and costumes by David 
Ffolkes. (Cheryl Crawford) 


| Tue Eacte Has Two Heaps (Mar. 19) 


adaptation of the Jean Cocteau drama 
by Ronald Duncan. With Tallulah 
Bankhead and Helmut “og directed | 
by John C. Wilson. (John C. Wilson) 


Loves Mary (Feb. 4) Norman 


MENRY ADRIAN, 
Managing Directer 


SPECIAL SUMMER 
SERVICE 


Theatre Owners! 
Civic Leaders! 


We can give your city 
A BROADWAY 
SUMMER STOCK 
COMPANY 


8 or 10 weeks of 
stage entertainment. 
We handle all details. 





“SMBER THEATRICAL MAGIC’ 
—Sernes, Herald-Tribune 
HOMER CURRAN in association with 
RUSSELL LEWIS & HOWARD YOUNG presents 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 
LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN 


PENELOPE WARD ® DAVID MANNERS 
John Rex Rea 
BUCKMASTER ® EVANS ® O'MALLEY 
and ESTELLE WINWOOD 


Designed by CECIL SEATON 
Directed by JACK MINSTER 
CORT THEA. 48th S., A hed $2 + Wee 
tvgs. 8:30 Mots. 


i 


THE pan te eT a — Cc. WILSON 


H. 
JOHN “GIELGUD’S “PRODUCTION 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST 


By Oscar Wilde 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD 
PAMELA BROWN JANE BAXTER 
JEAN CADELL 
ROBERT FLEMYNG 
JOHN KIDD RICHARD WORDSWORTH 
STRINGER DAVIS DONALD BAIN 


JOHN GIELGUD 
Decor by Motley 


THEATRE. 45th St. West 
ROYALE % of Broadway. bat $5760 
EVES. 8:30 MATS.—THURS. 
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PRESIDENT THEATRE 
247 Weat 48th St. (Main Offices) 





Spring Term Begins February 3rd 





Dramatic Workshoya ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Two Well Equipped Theatres 
FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 





A PROFESSIONAL FACULTY CONDUCTS CLASSES IN 
ACHNG © SPEECH © DIRECTING © PLAYWRITING © DANCE @ RADIO 
TELEVISION © TECHNICAL LABORATORY © THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


Full courses for Dey and Evening Students 


Fer detailed information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


American F 
Repertor 
Theatre” 


ROOFTOP THEATRE 
111 East Houston Se. 


Auditions and Registrations New 
Ci. 5-7287 


( 
y 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


P. O. Box 886 


1947 STUDIO CLASSES 


New Terms Begin June 23 and Sept. 29 
Faculty includes 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA and MARGARET P. McLEAN 





APAAR A 


DAYKARHANOVA 


Applications now accepted for 


SUMMER SESSION — JULY and AUGUST 


COMPLETE COURSE FOR STUDENTS, TEACHERS, ACTORS 


For information: 


GEORGE A. BIRSE, General Manager, 27 W. 67th ST., N. Y. C. 


LEWIS SCHOOL 


Plan your acting career under guidance 
of the Professional Broadway Director, 
Harrison Lewis. Classes limited to in- 
sure his personal supervision of modern 
methods. Little Theatre productions. 


Special Diction & Singing departments. 
Former Proteges of Harrison Lewis, Robert 
Cummings, Margaret Lindsay, Eleanor Lynn, 
Jimmie Save & Anne Jeffreys. 

Send for free Booklet *‘W-5" 
Address Secretary, Room 818 Steinway 


Hall, New York 19, N. Y. Circle 6-2994 


TR 7-5834 





TRAINING FOR THE 


SPEAKING VOICE 


“Voice and speech are the young 
actor’s main problems—and 
Marian Rich understands them.” 

John van Druten 


Private Instruction Only 


For apointment, write or phone: 
12 E. 56th St., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 









CLOSED 


IT TAKES TWO (Feb. 3-8) 


15) 
| THE STORY OF MARY SURRATT (Feb, 7-15) 
| THE FATAL WEAKNESS (Nov. 19-Mar. 1) 
CHRISTOPHER BLAKE (Nov. 30-Mar. 8) 
oar as WOLFIT REPERTORY (Feb. 18-May 
) 

THE ICEMAN COMETH (Oct. 9-Mar. 15) 
PRESENT LAUGHTER (Oct. 29-Mar. 15) 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC (Oct. 8-Mar. 22) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


BATHSHEBA, James Mason stars as King 
David with Pamela Kellino in the title 
role. Designer, Stewart Chaney. (Becker. 
Holland) 

| HEARTSONG, drama by Arthur Laurents, 
author of Home of the Brave. With 
Shirley Booth and Susan Douglas. (Jreng 
Selznick) 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND, revival of the 
Lewis Carroll story directed by Eva Le 

| Gallienne. (American Repertory Thea. 

| tre) 


RECOMMENDED FILMS 


Tue Best Years or Our Lives, script by 
Robert E. Sherwood, direction by Wil- 
liam Wyler and playing by a first-rate 
cast including Fredric March, Myrna 

| Loy, Teresa Wright, Dana Andrews and 
Harold Russell conspire to make this a 

heartwarming, humorous and significant 
film of our lives. (Goldwyn) 


Tue Yearuino, for the admirers of Mn. 
Rawlings’ book, who will find Claude 
Jarman, Jr., a happy choice to imper 
sonate Jody, the youngster who befriends 
a fawn. Clarence Brown directed. 
(MGM) 


Les ENFANTS DU Parapis, spectacular film 
of nineteenth-century France with an 
emphasis of backstage life, and a vigor- 
ous gallery of portraits by Jean-Louis 
Barrault, Pierre Brasseur, Arletty and 
others. (Tricolore Films) 





Man’s Hopg, a living slice of history by 
one of the men who made history. André 
Malraux’s film of the Spanish war with 
music by Darius Milhaud. (Lopert 
Films) 


On the Cover 


To herald the Greatest Show on 
Earth in its spring opening at Mad- 
ison Square Garden April 9, THEA- 
TRE ARTS adapts for its cover -this 
month a costume designed by Miles 
White for the Ringling Brothers’ 
preeminent clown, Emmett Kelly, 
who appears as the Pied Piper in 
the grand spectacle of Cinderella. 
Mr. White, who has contributed 
many fine costumes to Broadway 
since his first important job for 
the Lunts in The Pirate, is the cos- 
tume designer for the circus’ two 
big spectacles this year — Cinder- 
ella, for one, and Scenes in the 
Royal Enclosure at Ascot in the gay 
days of Edward VII for the other. 
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STOCK 

Pupils: Peggy Ann Garner, Lizabeth Scoft, 
Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Don Dunphy. 


RADIO « STAGE « SCREEN 


Dramatic Art - Voice, Diction 
Vocal - Light Opera, Musical Comedy 
Dancing - Ballet, Modern, Tap 
Radice - Drama, Announcing, Singing 
Directing - Playwrighting 


Stock Theatre appecrances, while training, in 
late Broadway successes, and new plays pre- 
sented for producers. 


Approved for Veterans 
The Alviene 
TIVOL! SUMMER THEATRE 
Long Island 


Presenting 
Dramatic and Musical Productions 


Summer courses open 
JUNE and JULY for 
beginners and advanced 


Seperate High School and Children’s Annex 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 


THE GEIGER SCHOOL 


JOSEF G. GEIGER 


Director 


RADIO, SPEECH, DRAMA 


Intensive course planned for 
the individual 
Professional or Cultural Courses 
ADULTS - CHILDREN 
Established 1912 
Register Now 


15 West 73rd St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone TR 7-9197 


BORIS 
MARSHALOV 


Betablished 1935 
Thorevgh Training fer 
STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
Beginners — Advanced — Protessiona! 
ladividuel or Class Instruction 
Professional Equity Summer 
Theatre and Apprentice group 




























39 West 67th Street, New York 
TRefelger 4-1119 
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HERE HAS been an 
, i increased interest in 
films on art subjects within the past 
year, an interest most notably evi- 
denced by the widespread publicity ac- 
corded the series of shorts on Italian 
art subjects by Luciano Emmer (see 
THEATRE ARTS, August 1946). While 
it is true that until very recently these 
pictures have been more written about 
than seen, the enthusiasm they pro- 


| voked in the special audiences that 


were privileged to see them at private 
screenings has far exceeded anything 
granted to earlier — and in some in- 
stances better — efforts to analyze art 
subjects through the film medium. 


Four Emmer films are in this coun- 
try now, but only two— one based 
on Giotto frescoes and one on those 
of Hieronymus Bosch — are available 
for distribution. Made in Italy since 
the war, they attempt to build the story 
of these works through a dramatic 
analysis of their details. Pending com- 
mercial distribution here, Mr. Emmer 
has consented to let the American 
Committee for the Restoration of Ital- 
ian Monuments use his films in con- 
nection with their fund-raising cam- 
paign. The Committee has the Giotto 
and the Bosch subjects now in both 
16mm and 35mm, black and white, 
one reel each. 


The Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library has several excellent fine arts 
films, notably one on Van Eyck’s Ghent 
altar piece, one on Memling, a color 
film on the work of Alexander Calder 


| and an impressionistic study of The 


Stone Wonders of Nuremberg. The 
Van Eyck shows how effective a film 
analysis of a work of art can be, 
heightening perception by directing 
the eye, deepening the impression by 
filling in with discreet details in the 
commentary. Stone Wonders attempts 
little more than to display the Nurem- 
berg cathedral statues against a back- 
ground of the organ music of Bach, 
but again one is impressed by how 
much more the camera can reveal 
than is visible to the naked eye. All 


FEAGIN SCHOOL 
of 
DRAMA and RADIO 


32nd Year 


An intensive course of study designed 
for training the individual in prepara. 
tion for professional work in 


* Stage 
® Screen 
* Radio 
® Television 


Public appeorances while in training, 


2 Summer Terms 
e July 7 © August 4 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
Radio City 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Telephone: CO 5-0926 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING 
ACTING CLASSES | 


For interviews write or phone: | 
180 W. 12th St., New York, N.Y. 
GR 5-3402 


Schoe!l of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


Mu opportun 
experience in the thea 
Summer Quarter 
First Term: June 23-July 23 
Second Term: July 24-Aug. 22 


Fer further information, address 
GLENN HUGHES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, sxATTLE 5 








the Museum’s pictures with the ex- 
ception of the Calder film are avail- FEELIFESSITITITED 
able on 35mm as well as 16. 

Several new films on individual 

inters present another, and equally 
yaluable, aspect of this field. A film on 
a relatively new painter, Paul Delvaux, 
carries this camera analysis even be- 
yond the Van Eyck picture. Directed 
by the noted Belgian documentary 
flm-maker, Henri Storck, the film pre- 
sents camera work that actually seems 
to penetrate the canvasses to search 
out both the style and the meaning of 
the artist. The commentary, a poem by 
Paul Eluard, is in French. Delvaux is 
available in both 16mm and 35 from 
the Belgian Information Centre. 

The office of the French Cultural 
Adviser has a fascinating three-reel 
flm on Matisse, also new, but pre- 
pared with an English commentary. 
A bit too long and diffuse, it offers 
sme breathtaking and unprecedented 
moments when the camera in slow mo- 
tion scrutinizes Matisse’s stroke as he 
creates a canvas. What appears to the 
naked eye to be off-hand free-hand 
drawing is proven instead to be the 
result of deliberation, but deliberation 
at flashing speed. Matisse’s utterances 
on his art would no doubt have been 
informative had not poor sound re- 
cording rendered them quite unintel- 
ligible. 

And one more worthy film record of 
acontemporary artist, to complete this 
listing, is that which the photographer, 
Thomas Bouchard, prepared on his 
frend, Fernand Léger. Working on 
Kodachrome, Bouchard has achieved 
unusually accurate color values in pre- 
senting Léger’s painting, and closes his 
flm with a novel and highly instruc- 
tive demonstration through cut-outs of 
how Léger builds his compositions. 
Léger himself speaks the commentary 
~in French, of course. Fernand Léger 
s available only on 16mm, and from 
the producer. 

For further information on the films 
usted above, address: 

American Committee for the Res- 

toration of Italian Monuments, 
2 East 82nd Street, N. Y. 

Belgian Information Centre, 

630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19 

Thomas J. Bouchard, 

80 West goth Street, N. Y. 

French Cultural Adviser, 

934 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Museum of Modern Art Film Li- 
brary, 
it West 53rd Street, N. Y. 19 
ARTHUR ROSENHEIMER, JR. 




















DIRECTORS: EXEC, DIR: 
GLORIA MONTEMURO—DHIMAH ROBERT BYRNE 


“BRIDGE THE GAP 
BETWEEN THEORY & PRACTICE” 


Under the Guidance of a Distinguished 
Staff of Actors and Directors 


REPERTORY PRODUCTIONS 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 


A Talent Showcase for Producers & Agents 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
THEATRE SEMINAR EVERY SUNDAY 
1697 BROADWAY (CBS Thea. Bidg.) NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 



















HAMPTON PLAYHOUSE 


“Summer Theatre at its Best” 
BRIDGEHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


in the exclusive Township of Southampton 
WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTICES 
who will learn every phase of Professional Theatre 
by acting and working with Professionals under 
Professional Direction. Daily classes by Professionals. 
TEN WEEK SEASON STARTING LAST WEEK OF JUNE 
APPROVED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR VETERANS UNDER “G.!." BILL OF RIGHTS 


For Information 


GAIL HILLSON, 5 Prospect Place, New York 17,N. Y. MU 4-6700 








YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


CURRICULUM AT GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL LEVEL 
Playwriting, Directing, Stage Interpretation, History and Criticism 


Scene and Costume Design, Technical Production, Lighting 







Write for Catalog e NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK’S FINEST PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
conducted for 


TAP @ BALLET @ TOE ©@ MUSICAL COMEDY 
CHARACTER @ ACROBATICS © LIMBERING © SPANISH 


Mail Order Routines 
For Teachers and Out of Town Students. 
Latest Descriptive List Sent Upon Request. 














Address all correspondence to: A. CHOMIAK, Business Manager 


JACK STANLY 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 1658 Broadway cot 51s? Street 


New York 19, N. ¥Y.—COlumbus 5-9223 
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WAYCOTT PRODUCTIONS 
Established 20 Years 
——Presents—— 


The 1947 SUMMER SEASON 
At beautiful Colony Manor 
“THE OPEN DOOR TO THE THEATRE” 


ANOTHER SEASON OF “SUMMER 

THEATRE AT ITS BEST’. WHERE 

A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPREN- 
TICES WILL AGAIN 


“LEARN BY DOING"! 


© Acting with Company of Professionals Ac- 
tive in New York during the Winter: 


@ Working with Director and Production Sto 
active in Broadway today: 


@ Appearing in o variety of recent Broodway 
successes, musicals, classics, and originals: 


@ Technique in Acting, Dance, Make-up, and 
Singing also individual coaching upon re- 
quest, by a Faculty of Recognized Profes- 
sionals: 


@ For the first time in Any Summer Thectre, 
@ series of lectures, in Theatre-Job-Getting 
in New York: 


@ A good opportunity, through appearance 

at Colony Manor, to be cast in vr waycott 

**Showcase"’ serene A in New York ofter 
the Summer Season end 


——_.@———— 


For Catalogue (Brochure B.) write to Secre- 
tary, Waycott Productions, 616 Steinway 
Bidg., 113 West 57th St., New York City 
19, N Y. 


Canadion Representative, 581 Avenue Road, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Theatre- Workshop 
The NEW 


KING-SMITH SCHOOL 
Faculty includes 
HORTON FOOTE 
VINCENT DONEHUE 
Productions in New Theatre 


Acting Technique + Dance + Speech + Play 
Preduction + Design * Make-up * Playwriting 


Approved for Veterans 
Summer Term Begins June 16th 
Registration Limited 
Catalogue on Request 
1751 New Hampshire Avenve, N. W. 








SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
@ Stage @ Screen © Radic 
@ Television @ Play Production 


) APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 


FAIRMONT HOTEL 
YUkon 6-0059 


San Francisco 6, Goll. 
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Entr’acte 


To THE Epirors: 


S AN AUSTRALIAN who is a regular 
reader of your magazine, I feel 
that Betty Roland’s article, ‘O’Neill 
in Sydney’ (THEATRE ARTs, October, 
1946), gives an impression that is not 
altogether justified . . . I cannot share 
Betty Roland’s optimism about the 
renaissance of the professional theatre 
in Australia . . . The debility of the 
professional theatre in Australia pro- 
vides a terrible sight for anyone who 
loves the theatre . . 

I certainly join issue with Betty 
Roland when she writes of ‘even the 
rather tattered little coteries of ama- 
teurs showing signs of a resurgence of 
hope.’ As regards the smaller Austra- 
lian states at least, such as South Aus- 
tralia and Western Australia, the ama- 
teur groups have not been, and are 
not, tattered and wistfully hopeful. 
They are confident anew, and gener- 
ally efficient . . . It is the non-profes- 
sionals . . . who have kept, and are 
keeping, the theatre alive in Australia. 

As an example, let me mention some 
of the plays that were presented non- 
professionally in Adelaide in 1946 — 
which was not an outstanding year 
theatrically. Adelaide, capital of South 
Australia, is a city of 350,000 people 
compared with Sydney’s 1,250,000 and 
Melbourne’s 1,000,000. 

Nearly all of these plays were rea- 
sonably well done, with, perhaps, sin- 
cerity and hard work as the keynotes. 
They included A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, The Merchant of Venice, Vol- 
pone, the ‘personal relations’ sequence 
from Victoria Regina, The Wind of 
Heaven (not one of Emlyn Williams’ 
best, but still worthwhile) , Sons of the 
Morning (by Catherine Duncan, who 
is probably Australia’s best play- 
wright), Yes, My Darling Daughter, 
Street Scene and The Invisible Circus 

(by the Australian playwright and ac- 
tor, Sumner Locke-Elliott). 

‘Modern’ plays which had been pre- 
viously presented—all non-profession- 
ally—in Adelaide, and which were 
revived last year, included: The Man 
With a Load of Mischief, Berkeley 
Square, The Circle, Stage Door and 
Hay Fever. In addition, plays by three 
South Australian writers were success- 
fully presented ... 

It looks as though we will have to go 


on relying on the non-professionals for 


DAY TUTTLE 


with this background: 
in radio: 


“THE ALDRICH FAMILY” 
“THE MYSTERY THEATRE” 
“WILLIAM & MARY” 


(Cornelia Otis Skinner & 
Roland Young} 


“BRIGHT HORIZON” ete. 


on Broadway, 


co-producer of: 


“FAMILY PORTRAIT” 
“CHARLEY’S AUNT” 
(Jose Ferrer) 
“THE LIFE OF REILLY” 


Now Coaching Actors 
Private Lessons 


write for folder to: 


20 Wes? 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
CO 5-6874 





THE 


RIVERSIDE THEATRE 
Bridgton, Maine 


Second Season 
June 25 — September 1 
Openings for Apprentices 


Classes in Acting, Speech, Make-up, 
Scenery Construction 
Approved for Veterans under G. |. Bill 
Appearances with the Equity Company 
Excellent living accommodations 
Apply now, The Director 


Box 1000, Theatre Arts 
130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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aTchwork PLayers 
SUMMER THEATRE 


will accept a limited number 
of students 


Weekly public appearances @ Pro- 

fessional training @ Partial scholar 

ships for the talented @ Rehearsals 

start June 9 © Registration closes 

May 9, or before if enro 
quota filled 


For Catalog Address Box 1329, 


Roanoke 


“In The Blue Ridge Mountains 
Of Virginia” 
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the vast bulk of our decent theatre 
fare in this distant country. 

C. B. DE BOEHME 
Adelaide, S. Australia 


a 
To THE EpiTors: 


Fordham University 


announces a 


SUMMER SEMINAR OF THEATRE PRACTICE 


JULY 7 to AUGUST 16 
with a distinguished Staff 
























AM WRITING to you from London 
] where I have been more fortunate 
than most people of this country in 
being able to lay my hands on your 
January 1947 edition of THEATRE 
ants. The article which, somewhat 
naturally, attracted me most was that 
by David Ffolkes called ‘Westward 
Look — An English Designer on 
Broadway,’ because the latter half 
deals with his experiments in Japanese 
POW Camps in Siam with perspective 
scenery and the problems of built and 
painted sets. 1 myself was one of the 
many enthusiastic but unsuspecting 
guinea pigs. Counting our blessings, 
we could not have asked for more in 
having such an artist in our midst, for 
the decor, as practiced by David 
Ffolkes, in surroundings of misery, 
starvation, cruelty and death, gained 
an amazing amount of constructive 
good, where the mental state was far 
more important than the physical. It 
was refreshing to tired and almost 
hopeless minds. 

No problem seemed to defeat the 
resourcefulness of this true artist, who 
was always versatile enough to find 
something to take the place of the real | 
thing. It had to be seen to be believed. | 
Much of the responsibility for the suc- | 
cess of these Jungle Theatres rested | 
undoubtedly with the actors, but the | 
assistance given to them by the decor | 
saved the shows. 

I am certain that I am voicing the 
opinions of many British POW’s who 
witnessed his work. We who are in his 
debt sincerely wish him all the success 
which he so richly deserves. 

JAMES NOBLE 


Mr. ARTHUR HOPKINS 


Distinguished manager and director, whose productions of The Jest, Redemption, 
Richard Ill, Macbeth, Petrified Forest, The Magnificent Yankee, among more than 


two score others, has made him one of the foremost influences and personalities 
in the American theatre. 





Mr. LEE SIMONSON 


One of the founders of the New York Theatre Guild and designer of such memorable 
productions as Amphytrion 38, Liliom, Back to Methuselah, The Good Earth, Joan 
of Lorraine, Peer Gynt, Elizabeth The Queen and author of The Stage is Set, Part of A 
Lifetime and Minor Prophecies. 





Mr. STANLEY McCANDLESS 


A foremost authority on stage lighting and author of A Method of Lighting the 
Stage, Syllabus of Stage Lighting. Associate Professor of Lighting at Yale University 
and a consultant to Century Lighting Company. 





assisted by the Staff of the 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Albert McCleery, Director 





William Riva, 
Edgar Kloten, 
Maria Manton, 
Max Sisk, 
Rose Bodganoft 
Fordham's unique triple-stage Theatre, Arena Theatre, and Little 
Theatre will each house a production by Students of the Seminar 


————s 
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For Information write to: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION ARTS: THEATRE DIVISION 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 58, N. Y. | 









London, England THE THEODORA IR 
* | GRACE HICKOX (STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 

To THE Epirors : | STUDIO ay ay oe Barter, Morthe Heat, Ero 
] was surprised to find Mr. Kernodle | fer epestal wretning t Wilde, and John Dali among those trained. 

(‘Excruciatingly Funny,’ THEATRE SPEECH and ACTING 30th YEAR of STARMAKING 
arts, December 1946] and Mrs. ay as STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
lsaacs [THEATRE ARTS Bookshelf, Janu-| | © correction peech difficulties DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
ary 1947] supposing that I am not in | on accents Productions for Tatent Scouts 
the habit of seeing plays on the stage ° fondamentels = Enrollment for Spring 
or that I don’t like-to see them or that | For reei rtd a — an 
| prefer reading. This is all untrue. | GRACE HICKOX HARRISON Broodway, oy Besse 
Not as a matter of opinion, but of fact: | STRINWAY HALL — Stedie 708 Radio. 
‘is simply and completely untrue. | |113 w. 57th St., New York 19—CO 5-076 SATURDAY CHILDREN'S CLASSES 

aeten emianiiiaied | WESTCHESTER STUDIO—60 BOULEVARD 


15 West 67th St., New York 23 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. — Tele. 6-5575 EM 2-3345 
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GREENWOOD 
SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 
and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


In Beautiful New England 
15th Year—June 23rd to Sept. Ist 








APPROVED FOR VETERANS 










A limited number of Students will 
be accepted for intensified training 
under Professionals in ACTING °* 
VOICE + SPEECH + MAKE-UP «+ 
DIRECTING «+ SCENIC DESIGN. 












Excellent for Directors of Little 
Theatres and Teachers of Drama. 










Students are selected to play in the 


weekly productions at the Playhouse 
with the professional acting company. 












For Booklet address New York Office 









GREENWOOD PLAYHOUSE 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 19 
Room 131 Circle 5-6467 







The 


CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. J. 
dune 23-Sept. 7 23rd Year 
Nine Summers Under One Management 


e* ¢« @ 
A PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
Resident Stock and Visiting Stars 


SEPARATE APPRENTICE THEATRE 
Alee goed ports, if qualified, with profes- 
sional company. Best apprentices get Equity 
contracts. Classes in acting, directing, make-up, 
voice, etc. Apprentices assemble June 727. 
eee 


Address—Cape Theatre, Cape May, N. J. 
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KATHERINE DUNHAM FACULTY 
. Joseph Anthony 
Director ssivtam Battiots 
nag kaon 
professional Syvilia 
Tommy Gomez 
jects including techniques — Asrané Harris 
and production, ayy Joe Linas 
the finest faculty Witliam a 
Basil Matthews 
a 
for Veterans a be 


under G. |. Bill of Rights Sng ethers 
DORATHI BOCK PIERRE—Adm. Director 
220 W. 43rd St.,N.Y.C.18. LO 5-7561 
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Record Previews (continued) 

If you enjoyed the Decca album of 
The Littlest Angel, The Happy Prince 
and others, you will like Patrick 
Henry. 

Newest in the limited editions re- 
leased by Concert Hall Society are 
Henry Purcell’s suite, The Gordian 
Knot Untied, and Samuel Barber’s 
Capricorn Concerto, played by the 
Saidenberg Little Symphony. Purcell, 
a forerunner of Bach and Handel who 
is often eclipsed by their shining repu- 
tations, wrote a delightful suite that 
deserves this recording. Capricorn 
Concerto, written by one of the least 
stimulating of contemporary compos- 
ers, is a work in which classical form 
and line combine with modern har- 
monic and dissonant writing. Both al- 
bums are superbly recorded on vinylite. 

Another small recording company, 
Hargail Records, has released two new 
albums which will be popular with a 
limited audience. The first, Songs by 
Hugo Wolf, is sung by Paul Matthen, 
bass-baritone with piano accompani- 
ment. One of the greatest of song 
writers, Wolf’s blend of music and 
poetry into German song is well per- 
formed and recorded. The second al- 
bum by Hargail is Folk Songs and 
Ballads of America, sung by the Mar- 
garet Dodd Singers. The unaccom- 
panied chorus and soloists in this 
group sing seven American ballads 
which have their origin in various 
European countries, proving that folk 
songs can be sung tastefully by a pol- 
ished group of singers without sacri- 
ficing the charm of authenticity. 

Equally charming in the folk-song 
field is Victor’s recording of Susan 
Reed’s light soprano, accompanied by 
zither or Irish harp, in Folk-Songs and 
Ballads. Her long habitation of Cafe 
Society has seemingly had no effect on 
the delightful qualities of her voice or 
the authenticity of her interpretations. 

André Kostelanetz’ new album of 
the music of Richard Rodgers is the 
first of a large number of light classical 
favorites to appear this month. The 
Kostelanetz album for Columbia, in- 
cluding hits from twenty years of 
Rodgers scores, is a distorted, saccha- 
rine performance in which the con- 
ductor overdramatizes every note, 
pinching the last bit of purple sound 
from a number of good tunes. Far 
better in every way is Columbia’s 
String Time with Morton Gould’s or- 
chestra, including ‘Body and Soul,’ 
‘Laura,’ ‘Holiday for Strings,’ ‘Sophis- 
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Spend the Summer in 
COOL COLORADO 


AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


1947 Summer Session... 
First Term—JUNE 16—JULY 18 
Second Term—JULY 21—AUGUST 2 








| 


* Courses in Acting, Directing, Production | 


Dramatic Literature. 


* Projects in co-operation with Schools of 
Music, Speech and Art. 


* High School Juniors eligible for five-weg 
Drama Workshop scholarships. 


* Weekly productions of tested and exper. 
mental plays. 


* Graduate and undergraduate study fg 
bachelor’s, master’s and doctor’s degrees 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
LYRIC THEATRE WORKSHOP 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE WORKSHOp 
oe 


See weekly productions at Elitch’s Garden 
oldest summer stock theatre in the Unite 
States, and annual Central City Festival, 


For Information Address 


CAMPTON BELL, Chairman 


Division of Fine Arts 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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JOSE LIMON 


CLASSES IN 


MODERN DANCE 
MON. TUES. WED. 


a 


DANCE PLAYERS STUDIO 
154 WEST S6TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
CO 5-3836 












LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 
RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 








ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING ACTING 
SCRIPT WRITING DAAKE-UP 
RADIO MUSIC vorcs 
PRODUCTION DICTION 


STATION ROUTINE 
Known For Over Forty Years 


For Success of its Graduates 
Write for Catalog 
+a wi Stet al 



















ticated Lady,’ ‘Solitude,’ ‘Over the | 
Rainbow,’ “The Surrey With the Fringe 
on Top’ and ‘Stormy Weather.’ An- 


“Hollywood's finest professional school of acting” 


Training Under Expert Faculty 
furnishes THOROUGH BACKGROUND for 























r ether warning that Mr. Kostelanetz STAGE, SCREEN 
had better look to his wares is the Sig- and 
nature album by Ray Bloch’s orchestra RADIO ACTING 
called Easy Listening. In this album | - Beginning and Advanced Classes 
ABE epee an in each Department .. . 
six more lavorite tunes are played e€x- | SPRING TERM begins April 28 
cellently, without over-arrangement: Approved for VETERANS 
‘The Way You Look Tonight,’ ‘Smoke Formerly MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 
: iy sor < nite Apply for Descriptive Brochure T-4 
Gets in Your Eyes,’ “The Very Thought 
of You,’ ‘A’ Pretty Girl Is Like a Mel- | 
ody” ‘All the Things You Are’ and | iis f ATRE \/ . R ¢ o 
‘People Will Say We’re in Love.’ Capi- | \ L a 4 H L P 
tol Records has a new and attractive | WILSHIRE AT FAIRFAX rele a\ ie 
| album of music by Jerome Kern, sung | 
and played by the Capitol. stars.a<, |W HOC 
 dluding Johnny Mercer, the King Cole| |] BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 
lrio, Margaret Whiting, Peggy Lee, : suggests for the ACTOR: — 
Paul Weston’s orchestra and others. . MORE POWER ond TONE for the voice by Pri- 
vat iidi ontro a 
Although some of the tunes, such as sale smcstadiassegrtasnisemen — 
‘Who’ and ‘All the Things You Are,’ SUMMER STOCK in heart of New York. 
have received better treatment in the Training, experience, contacts. July 7 to 
Seas . , August 23. (Write ) for eee 
past, the Kern album is a successful a sat DE A ST 
| | ilies of music which seems to be | REPERTORY groups, offer chance to pares 
J New roles on model stage before Agents and 
here to stay. Talent Scouts. (Groups limited to five actors.) 
With the Broadway success of Sweet- VIRGINIA DALY 
f seal ‘e Director PLAYWRITING, JOURNALISM, among our 
| nears Victor Herbs rt EE ‘<A letet Velwetoefew"’ epee, courses for peeteeienam. 
loving another spurt of popularity. Vic- ———— — EDITH GORDON, 
tor has issued an album from EFileen ~ Write for Current News Letter New York. Producer 
vdio aids mem- N Add 2 buildi informs members on 
ae <} ‘ : , come Se. died % ew ress: (ovr own building) ; 
called Two on the Aisle with Al Good fessional contacts. | 306W.81st St. (Riverside Dr. Location) | ween 
New York 24, N. Y. TR. 7-4241 
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JEAN COCTEAU, author of The Eagle Has Two Heads, whose career as drama- 


tist, artist, poet and film-maker Velona Pilcher reviews on page 60. 





Theatre Arts 


APRIL 


THE WORLD AND 


BATTLE AGAINST CENSORSHIP— 
AID TO ART THROUGH ANTA 


HE THEATRE is proverbially individ- 
itn but the times which are, to 
put it mildly, out of joint are driving its 
centrifugal elements into centripetal ac- 
tion. The theatre is beginning to unite in 
.its own defense and for its own service. 
One of the indications of this growing 
unity is its joint action in demanding a 
hearing for Councilman Connolly’s bill. 
The bill is local in its scope but broad in 
its implication; it is yet another weapon 
in the battle against censorship. Speci- 
fically it combats the kind of censorship 
exercised by the New York License Com- 
missioner last year when he threatened 
to revoke (or withhold) the license of a 
certain theatre because he, or those in 
authority behind him, disapproved of a 
play which was being given in that thea- 
tre. The play was not subjected to an ar- 
raignment under the existing laws for 
control of improper performances. It was 
condemned, as it were, without trial in 
contradiction to the principle that a man 
or a man’s work is innocent until proved 
guilty. The bill provides that a license 
shall not be refused nor shall a licensee 
be punished for showing a picture or giv- 
ing a performance where there has not 
been a prior conviction. Since a state law 
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Alexandra 


Danilova, whose patrician 
movement is here captured by John 
Resko, returned in the spring season of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo at the 
City Centre to rejoice ballet audiences 
who had lamented her absence because 
of a leg injury during the engagement 
of the company last fall. 


e 
CARL WILDMAN, who has already 
translated several of Jean Cocteau’s 
plays into English (as well as pro- 
duced and acted in them), will 
soon publish more translations of the 
French artist’s works. Among them is 
Les Parents Terribles, which report 
says will eventually be done at the 
Old Vic Theatre Centre under 
Michel Saint-Denis’ direction 
13 
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EDINBURGH’S International Fes- 
tival of Music and Drama promises 
great things. The Old Vic will give 
a Shakespeare and a new Bridie play 
from August 26 to September 6, to 
be followed by the Compagnie Louis 
Jouvet September 8 to 13. Robert 
Helpmann and Margot Fonteyn 
head the Sadler’s Wells Ballet com- 
pany in a two-week season August 
25, to September 6 that features The 
Sleeping Beauty. The Glyndebourne 
Opera Company will appear for 
three weeks in such operas as The 
Marriage of Figaro and Verdi’s Mac- 
beth and with such singers as Amer- 
ica’s own Eleanor Steber and John 
Brownlee. Paul Paray and his Or- 
chestra Colonne, John Barbirolli and 
his Halle Orchestra and Bruno Wal- 
ter conducting the Vienna Philhar- 
monic are among the musical com- 
binations announced. 
o 
OPENING with Peter Brooks’ pro- 
duction of Romeo and Juliet on 
April 5, the Stratford-on-Avon sea- 
son under Sir Barry Jackson’s direc- 
tion will present nine plays during its 
run through September. Dr. Faustus, 
Love’s Labour’s Lost and Frank Mc- 
Mullan’s production of Measure for 
Measure will be repeated from last 
summer. Twelfth Night will be the 
birthday play on April 23. The others 
are: The Tempest, Richard II, The 
Merchant of Venice and Pericles. 
The group of fifty players is headed 
by Beatrix Lehmann (author of the 
article on page 81 of this issue), 
Veronica Turleigh, Robert Harris 
and Walter Hudd (who also directs) . 
e 

LES BALLETS des Champs-Elysées, 
arriving in America under the aegis 
of Michael Todd, will be welcomed 
with keen interest by all interna- 
tional-minded balletomanes. The 
reputation of Roland Petit, choreog- 
rapher and leading dancer, has al- 
ready preceded him, not only for his 
work in Paris but for his successful 
London season. 
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under which obscene performances can 
be prosecuted already exists, the present 
bill merely sets limits to the arbitrary 
action of a commissioner. All the compo- 
nent elements of the theatre asked that 
the City Council act favorably upon it. 


HE THEATRE also united in an even 

more unprecedented move to salvage 
an effort in its own ranks which it felt 
was of importance to the theatre as a 
whole. When the American Repertory 
Theatre found that its box-office receipts 
could not meet its heavy weekly costs, it 
feared that its long-range program would 
collapse. A number of leaders within the 
theatre met in the offices of the American 
National Theatre and Academy. Within 
a couple of weeks $25,000 was raised for 
the immediate needs of ART. But much 
more was accomplished than merely tid- 
ing one group over a crisis. The basic 
principle of ANTA (as outlined in THEA- 
TRE ARTS, September 1946) was suddenly 
seen to be of urgent and immediate im- 
portance. Actors’ Equity, the American 
Theatre Wing, the United Scenic Artists, 
as well as such individual donors as Helen 
Hayes, Katharine Cornell, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, Mady Christians channeled their 
donations to the American Repertory 
through ANTA in order to emphasize 
their endorsement of the basic idea be- 
hind the immediate gift: the idea that the 
theatre was ready to mobilize for peace 
as it had mobilized for war. By forming 
an All-Union Advisory Committee for 
ANTA the theatre took a first step in 
working together for its own good. 


| poo PERENNIAL hostility between art 
and commerce flared into the open 
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once again with the angry resignation of 
Artur Rodzinski as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. The source of 
Mr. Rodzinski’s dissatisfaction is Arthur 
Judson’s hydra-headed position as both 
manager of the orchestra and head of 
Columbia Concerts, the country’s biggest 
talent-selling agency, from which the 
Philharmonic buys conductors and solo- 
ists. Any suggestion that Mr. Rodzinski’s 
attitude resulted from mere personal 
pique (at a time when he knew he could 
have the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
if he wanted it) is quite aside from the 
point. Whatever the immediate cause of 
his action may have been, Mr. Rodzinski 
has performed a public service by ques- 
tioning the validity of an arrangement in 
which the manager of a civic institution 
is also a promoter of his private business. 


NE OF THE answers to the theatre’s 
O ever-present problem of spiraling 
costs comes in a news note from Holly- 
wood. The Society of Independent Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and the American 
Federation of Musicians worked out a 
plan that offered year-round employment 
to an orchestra of forty. Each musician 
was guaranteed 520 hours of work which 
netted him a sure and satisfactory income. 
The experiment is five months old and 
has already proved a success on both 
sides. The theatre with its exclusive reli- 
ance on spot work — its total lack of 
managerial continuity — is naturally suf- 
fering from constantly rising demands 
from its workers. Such an effort as that 
being made by the American Repertory 
Theatre is vitally important in that it is 
trying to work out this very problem of 
continuous employment in the theatre. 


A THREE-DAY Symposium on Mu- 
sic Criticism will be held at Harvard 
University on May 1, 2 and 3. De- 
voted to ‘a fundamental reexamina- 
tion of the principles of music criti- 
cism,’ the meetings will provide pa- 
pers by such notable authors and 
composers as E. M. Forster, Roger 
Sessions, Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, 
Virgil Thomson, Otto Kinkelde, .nd 
Paul H. Lang. An important feature 
of the symposium will be a dance 
program in which Martha Graham 
and her company will present the 
first performance of a new work to 
music by William Schuman. 


PRIZEWINNERS run in the THEA- 
TRE ARTS’ family. The latest winner 
is A Tree on the Plains, part of whose 
libretto by Paul Horgan was pub- 
lished in these pages in February 
1943. Ernst Bacon, composer of A 
Tree, recently received the David 
Bispham Memorial Medal for this 
opera from the American Opera So- 
ciety of Chicago. 
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Program signet for Les Compagnons of 
Montreal, who left home base to present 
Moliére in Boston this winter. 
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Broadway in Review 


Wit and the Prat-fall 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


T Is a strange business, this business of making 
I gentlefolk laugh,’ Moliére remarked several 
hundred years ago. A strange business and a 
difficult one — but highly rewarding. Moliére 
himself knew very well how to do it, for he was 
master of the two chief elements of comedy — 
the word and the deed; wit and the prat-fall. 
The New York stage presents two brilliant ex- 
amples of these opposite extremes: Oscar Wiide 
as interpreted by John Gielgud, Bobby Clark as 
interpreted by Bobby Clark. Between the two lies 
a whole world of laughter — the farce-comedy 
of John Loves Mary, the raucous sentimentalities 
of Burlesque, the whimsical charms of Harvey 
and Finian’s Rainbow, the hilarity of Born Yes- 
terday, the political satire of State of the Union; 
Shaw’s profound paradoxes in Androcles; the 
high-comedy acrobatics of Helen Hayes, Ina 
Claire and the Lunts in Happy Birthday, The 
Fatal Weakness and O Mistress Mine. All this, 
and the new entrants too, make of this season a 
predominantly merry one. 

The return of John Gielgud, after ten years’ 
absence, in two comedies, The Importance of 
Being Earnest and Love for Love, is a pleasant 
if somewhat surprising event. His Hamlet is not 
forgotten by those who care about the fine art 
of acting. He gave his sensitive and revealing 
interpretation of the role with such poetry and 
power that his position as one of the few great 
Shakespearean tragic actors of the day was firmly 
established even though New York has not yet 
seen him as Richard II, Lear, Macbeth, Shylock 
or any of the other major roles which he has 
played with outstanding success in London. 

The ten years which have elapsed since Mr. 
Gielgud’s long run in Hamlet in New York have 
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been strenuous for an actor who is also a director 
and from time to time a producer. During the 
war he ran a repertory company at the Hay- 
market where The Importance and Love for Love 
as well as Hamlet, King Lear, The Duchess of 
Malfi and other plays were given. The present 
company is somewhat different in make-up from 
the one which played with him through the war 
years, but its members perform with the homo- 
geneity and easy give and take of experienced 
actors thoroughly accustomed to ensemble. 

It is a truism that comedy dates more quickly 
than tragedy. Aristophanes is more remote than 
Sophocles or Euripides, Shakespeare’s clowns 
more dated than Shakespeare’s kings. Wit, being 
a matter of words and their implications, de- 
pends on the ‘climate’ of currently accepted ideas 
for its effect. But in the theatre still another ele- 
ment comes into play. Oscar Wilde’s words on 
the lips of one set of actors will fail dismally to 
make the smallest effect; the same words handled 
by adepts such as the Gielgud company gleam 
and dart with their original sparkle. There is a 
gusto about their performance, a kind of joy 
in the game that carries the audience irresistibly 
into the mood of absurdity and fun. Wilde’s 
paradoxes are batted to and fro with the agility 
of championship tennis. The neat balance of 
players, the superbly absurd counterpoint of the 
whole procedure is carried out in the details of 
Mr. Gielgud’s direction and the buoyant preci- 
sion of his company’s performance. 

Margaret Rutherford, as Lady Bracknell drip- 
ping with feather boas and cascades of laces and 
frills, is a Victorian gorgon of awesome dignity. 
She is perhaps not quite as incisively elegant as 
was Edith Evans in the part, but she presents an 








overpowering example of frumpish aristocracy 
as amusing as her hearty spiritualist, the unfor- 
gettable Madame Arcati, in the film version of 
Blithe Spirit. The interview between Lady Brack- 
nell and John Worthing when that unfortunate 
young man asks for the hand of her daughter 
Gwendolen, ‘a girl brought up with the utmost 
care, is a high-water mark in comedy writing 
and is given with superb gravity and finesse by 
the two protagonists in this production. 

Algernon, the amiable and vacuous young 
man whose bachelor flat, filled with tasteless fur- 
niture and an assortment of knick-knacks and 
what-nots, provides the setting for the first act, is 
pleasantly portrayed by Robert Flemyng. He was 
last seen in New York in Cornell’s production of 
No Time for Comedy. The two girls who partner 
the young men in this suave game of mixed 
doubles, Pamela Brown and Jane Baxter, pirou- 
ette through their parts, following Hamlet’s ad- 
vice to speak the speech ‘trippingly.’ Miss Brown, 
who has recently been playing Goneril with con- 
siderable success in Olivier’s King Lear, proves 
a piquant comedienne, with her curious, pointed 
face and ornamental gestures. Her attack on the 
part has the brio of an accomplished technician 
enjoying the sheer fun of his expertness. Miss 
Baxter plays, as she should, in a more subdued 
key but with an equal relish, while Jean Cadell 
has packed into the role of Miss Prism a wealth 
of experience and a note of human understanding 
for the mincing little old maid which enlarges 
the scope of an all-too-brief part. 

Mr. Gielgud’s Jack Worthing is happily set 
off against this background of excellent perform- 
ances. As a first-rate artist he knows that the 
better his supporting cast, the more effectively he 
can build his own role. He has played Jack 
Worthing for many years — a pleasant diversion 
from the exhausting demands of Hamlet, Lear 
or Raskolnikoff — and he plays him with relish 
and appreciation. His comedy timing is as exact 
as his tragic readings, for they are the product 
of an understanding of the actor’s art which is 
both intellectual and emotional. He knows to a 
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hair’s breadth every gesture of the role. He pre- 
sents this absurd, serious and vacuous young man 
in all his inanity yet he makes you feel for him. 
As he delivers them, the Wildean epigrams seem 
simple expressions of sincerity and truth until 
their two-edged meaning emanates as a sort of 
afterglow from his unaccented delivery. 

Gielgud’s comedy is implicit; the distortion in 
the mirror he holds up to nature is never crude. 
For instance, when he makes his famous entrance 
in the second act, clothed in funereal black for 
the death of a brother who never existed, the 
solemnity of his face, the dignity of his carriage 
are so nearly the real thing that one wonders 
how he conveys so instantaneously the whole 
ridiculous impact of the situation. Yet the audi- 
ence roars with laughter before he is half-way 
downstage, for he can project the comic content 
of the moment with as great a force as he pro- 
jected Hamlet’s tragic mood. 


Bobby Clark’s methods are simpler but no less 
effective. He plays entirely with action, having 
the least possible truck with words. His jokes, 
mostly antiquated and always obvious, are only 
a negligible accompaniment to the virtuosity of 
his person, the absurdity of his appearance, the 
complications of his costumes. It is the beguiling 
inanity of those painted spectacles, that whirl- 
ing cane, that animated cigar that sets the ris- 
ibles vibrating. But Gielgud and Bobby Clark 
have one thing in common — a zest for their 
‘difficult business of making gentlefolk laugh.’ 

Part of the fun of watching Bobby Clark race 
around the stage in his inimitable crouching run 
is that he seems to be enjoying himself so thor- 
oughly — even though he may be causing the 
other actors and even the scenery some incon- 
venience. The current excuse for his gyrations is 
a revival by Paula Stone and Michael Sloane of 
Victor Herbert’s Sweethearts but the whole Zi- 
lanian business is cheerfully forgotten in memo- 
ries of Bobby scuttling about in a succession of 
insane get-ups: as a washerwoman committing 
mayhem on defenseless shirts; in a Dutch cos- 
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tume clattering around in sabots; as a courtier 
in astounding splendor waving an elegant lace 
handkerchief. ‘Never,’ he remarks at one point, 
addressing the audience in his usual nonchalant 
fashion, ‘never was a thin plot so complicated.’ 
But it serves its purpose of providing Bobby with 
a stage big enough to romp about on and gives 
him the necessary stooges — five of them at one 
point all dressed as monks with Bobby leadi.g 
the singing in his fortunately inimitable style. 
The evening would have been ill-spent if he did 
not also from time to time paw the earth with 
his foot and let out his own peculiar wolf-cry, a 
cross between an anguished yelp and the tuneful 
bay of a hound-dog barking at the moon or if 
his eternal pursuit of the female of the species 
had not been provided for by an appropriately 


opulent leading lady and half-a-dozen soubrettes. 





William Kempe, the original clown of Shakespeare’s plays 


Bobby Clark is one of the few comedians left 
on our stage who is in the direct line of descent 
from the clowns pictured on the Greek vases. 
There have been, in every generation, many be- 
loved exponents of the craft — Shakespeare’s 
William Kempe, Grimaldi, Grock, the Fratellinis 
and our own dwindling list of Delight Makers: 
Ed Wynn, Victor Moore, Jimmy Durante, Bert 
Lahr. But there are progressively fewer new re- 
cruits, chiefly because the end of the vaudeville 
and burlesque circuits has almost eliminated the 
training ground of new talent. 
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Fortunately, however, talent is not easily put 
down even though it may suffer delays and dis. 
appointment. Tom Ewell is one of our younger 
comedians who has been frustrated by lack of 
opportunity (not to mention forty-four months 
in the Navy) but he comes up grinning as the 
comedy lead in Norman Krasna’s John Love; 
Mary. Mr. Ewell has a wonderful comic mask, 
short and broad, incredibly flexible and capable 
of expressing bafflement, perplexity and innocent 
good humor with the greatest ease. In the new 
farce-comedy, chaperoned to town by Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II in associa- 
tion with and under the baton of Joshua Logan, 
he is the brightest spot. 

The play, mainly concerned with laughter, has 
a plot in which anything might happen but not 
quite enough does. It starts out joyfully with the 
return of a soldier to the arms of his affianced 
bride who has nothing to worry about now that 
her John is home and assures her that he loves 
her as much as ever. Only — and here this thin 
plot gets complicated — he has married, in name 
only, an English girl in love with his buddy, who 
could only come to America if she could come 
in as a war bride. The ensuing complications are 
obvious: The buddy, mustered out some time be- 
fore, is happily married to an American; a Sena- 
torial father barges in; Mayor O’Dwyer, the War 
Department and high politics are caught in the 
imbroglio. 

Joshua Logan, cracking the whip and whirling 
his characters about, manages to obscure the fact 
that the promise of the first act diminishes rapidly 
toward the end. A spirited cast with Nina Foch 
and William Prince giving pleasing performances 
as the young people at cross-purposes, and Loring 
Smith, Ann Mason and Harry Bannister huffing 
and puffing appropriately through the complexi- 
ties of the older generation, does its best, but it 
remains for Tom Ewell to give edge to the pro 
ceedings by a first-rate comic performance. 


Though the winter started seriously enough 
with Eugene O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, it 
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has been predominantly a season of comedy. Joan 
of Lorraine sounded a serious note but not until 
Temper the Wind, which dealt with the Ameri- 
can occupation of Germany, and All My Sons, 
which is concerned with a man’s responsibilities 
towards others, did today’s problems find their 
way to the footlights. All My Sons is by Arthur 
Miller, who makes his second appearance on 
Broadway, his first play having received short 
shrift from an unappreciative public but serious 
consideration from a number of critics. His novel, 
Focus, proved him a man of considerable powers 
of observation as well as intensity and drive and 
these qualities are evident in his play. It has an 
urgency, an originality that augurs well for his 
future in the theatre for he sets authentic char- 
acters in a situation that is sharply individual yet 
broad and vitally important in its implications. 
Like Lillian Hellman, Arthur Miller is a cru- 
sader, a fighter for the good cause. 

In this play he shows in no uncertain colors 
the evil of selfish self-seeking even when the ‘self’ 
is the family unit and not merely the individual 
person. His protagonist, a rough but kindly man 
who has made money as a small-time manufac- 
turer of airplane engines during the war, is de- 
voted to his family and more concerned with 
making a living for his children and his wife — 
even at the risk of selling defective machines to 
the government — than he is with his respon- 
sibility toward others. As a result his son, return- 
ing from the war with the experience of a new 
kind of companionship and mutual responsibility 
behind him, finds himself at cross-purposes with 
his father. When the full iniquity of that father’s 
conduct in relation to the defective machines and 
the manner in which he has shifted the blame to 
his partner is revealed, disaster ensues. 

Around this central action, Mr. Miller groups 
a number of sensitively developed characters and 
events: the mother, superstitious and dominat- 
ing, convinced that her older son, long reported 
missing, will surely return; the missing boy’s fian- 
cée, who is engaged to the other brother and who 
is also the daughter of the partner; her brother, 
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hysterical and anguished, who is convinced his 
father is innocent and yet cannot resist the genial- 
ity and kindliness of the man he knows is his 
father’s enemy. All these people battle their diffi- 
cult way through suffering and misapprehension 
in a confined and cluttered backyard — designed 
by Mordecai Gorelik — which is the very epitome 
of a certain kind of American living. 

All My Sons, produced by Harold Clurman, 
Elia Kazan and Walter Fried, is directed by Mr. 
Kazan with his usual intensity and emphasis on 
symbolic detail. He has gathered an able cast and 
schooled them to play together in the creation of 
a sustained and rising mood of feeling. Arthur 
Kennedy as the son, Ed Begley and Beth Merrill 
as the father and mother, Lois Wheeler and Karl 
Malden as the children of the imprisoned partner 
each gives a convincing performance. As the cur- 
tain goes down on the wreckage of a home that 
had been built on a false principle, the implica- 
tions of Mr. Miller’s title have been made clear 
and his capacity to build character and to plot 
compelling action have been demonstrated. 


The revival of George Kelly’s Craig’s Wife, 
directed by Mr. Kelly and presented by Gant 
Gaither, is a reminder that fashions in theatre 
change as rapidly as everything else in a dizzying 
world. George Kelly writing in his familiar ‘com- 
edy of humours’ style drew in Mrs. Craig what 
was, twenty years ago, a startlingly original char- 
acter. Today, though the woman seems even 
more obnoxious, her unreality, the total lack of 
shading or gradations in her delineation, make 
the play more like an exercise in rhetoric than a 
mirror of human behavior. Mr. Kelly himself 
seems to have been conscious of the wordiness of 
his script, but instead of paring down his long, 
correctly constructed sentences, he has encour- 
aged his actors to rattle them off at lightning 
speed. The first act becomes a marathon of femi- 
nine chatter and throughout the play Judith 
Evelyn, as Harriet Craig, executes astonishing 
feats of speed-talking. Philip Ober, as the worm 
who finally turns, creates a welcome pool of quiet 
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and seems to be supplied with more colloquial 
lines than are given to Harriet and her various 
antagonists. For all the stiffness in its joints, 
Craig’s Wife still remains an impassioned arraign- 
ment of a certain type of woman whose insidious 
power-complex, limited in its scope to the four 
walls of a home and to the petty dignities of a 
small society, succeeds only in creating a void 
around itself. 


Curiously enough Hugh White’s Little A, pro- 
duced by Sam Nasser and played by Otto Kruger 
and Jessie Royce Landis, had exactly the same 
theme but with more melodramatic overtones. 
In both plays the wives succeeded in driving their 
husbands out of their homes after long years of 
domination and bullying, both made a fetish of 
their houses and of their position in society. Mr. 
White, however, provided the husband with a 
more rounded character and thereby gave Otto 
Kruger a role that he could develop into a full- 
length portrait. The first act of Little A, with its 
small town after-dinner chatter, the incredibly 
vacuous routine of a life dominated by an out- 
ward respectability but an inward discontent, was 
excellently placed. As melodrama moved in and 
poisons and pistols took over, excitement in- 
creased at the expense of probability. The play 
was a victim of Broadway’s impatience with any- 
thing but smash hits and closed after a short run. 


The brief life of Jt Takes Two by Virginia 
Faulkner and Dana Suesse, directed by that 
master of the animated comic strip, George Ab- 
bott, was less surprising. A farce of this type 
when it does not go off with a bang is like a 
rocket that fizzles. There is nothing left to work 
on, because there was nothing to begin with. 


The short run of The Story of Mary Surratt 
by John Patrick was a different matter. Here 
was a play (produced by Russell Lewis and How- 
ard Young and directed by the author) which 
boasted sound performances by Dorothy Gish, 
Kent Smith and Elizabeth Ross and was con- 
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cerned with material of considerable importance, 
On the one hand it was a vindication of the char. 
acter of the woman who was executed for com. 
plicity in Lincoln’s assassination; on the other 
it was a plea for justice in the courts of law. 

The Story of Mary Surratt is actually an ap. 
raignment of the Military Commission which 
tried the case and, by implication, of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. The author states 
that it is ‘based upon historic fact,’ most of the 
information in it being derived from the trans 
cript of the trial now in the Congressional Li- 
brary in Washington. The documents in the cage 
have evidently convinced Mr. Patrick of Mary 
Surratt’s complete innocence and his presentation 
of her useless martyrdom is indeed a devastating 
comment on human injustice and cruelty. Mr. 
Patrick has not, however, succeeded in spite of 
the speeches he has put into the mouth of Sena- 
tor Reverdy Johnson, Mrs. Surratt’s advocate, in 
making the issue between innocence and injustice 
dramatically convincing. This is due in part to 
the deadening effect of a prolonged trial scene 
and in part to the fact that his material carries 
such a weight of historical implication. The ob- 
server is inclined to question details and demand 
documentation instead of participate in the de- 
velopment of the play as such. 





V. R. Stephen 
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BATHSHEBA: DESIGN BY STEWART CHANEY 


Jacques Deval dramatizes for Broadway production the story of David, King of 
the Israelites, and his love for Bathsheba, wife of Uriah the Hittite whom David 
caused to be killed in battle that he might marry his beloved. “But the thing David 
had done displeased the Lord’ and He declared: ‘Behold, I will raise up evil 
against thee out of thine own house, and I will take thine wives before thine eves, 
and give them unto thy neighbour, and he shall lie with thy wives in the sight of 
this sun’ and ‘the child also that is born unto thee shall surely die.’ James Mason, 
popular British film star, and his wife, Pamela Kellino, play out the drama in 
Stewart Chanev’s settings, including this rooftop of David's palace. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNES1 


Oscar Wilde presents a parcel of characters over tea: Gwendolen Fairfax, who 
is ‘as right as a trivet’ in the eyes of her adorer, Jack Worthing, who began life 
rather curiously in ‘a somewhat large, black leather hand-bag, with handles to 
it; Algernon Moncrieff, who ‘never talks anything but nonsense’ but serves tea 
gracefully to his aunt, Lady Bracknell, whom Jack considers a Gorgon . . . ‘a mon- 
ster without being a myth, which is rather unfair.’ John Gielgud’s polished produc- 
tion of the comedy, with sets and costumes by Motley, was brought intact from 
England for a limited Broadway engagement under the auspices of John C. Wilson 
and the Theatre Guild. The four leading roles are played by Pamela Brown, M1 
Gielgud, Robert Flemyng and Margaret Rutherford. In the original New York 
production, which Charles Frohman opened at the Empire in April of 1895, 
the parts were enacted by Viola Allen, Henry Miller, William Faversham and 
Ida Vernon, with May Robson playing the governess, Miss Prism, now in the 
capable hands of Jean Cadell 


Bob Golby 





BRIGADOON: A NEW MUSICAL 

Frederick Loewe and Alan Jay Lerner, composer and lyricist of last season’s The 
Day Before Spring, try their hand at a fantasy concerning a Scottish village that 
comes to life only once every hundred years. Oliver Smith and David Ffolkes 


share honors as the set and costume designers. 
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THE MEDIUM: DESIGN BY HORACE ARMISTEAD 


Ballet Society steps out of its role as presenter of exciting dance works new and old 
to offer a revised production of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s short opera, The Medium, 
which was introduced at Columbia last May (Oliver Smith’s design for this pro- 
duction appeared in THEATRE ARTS in June 1946). Coupled with Mr. Menotti’s 
latest and even shorter opera called The Telephone, the new version of Th 

\Vfedium was notable in several respects for Mr. Armistead’s macabre parlor in 
which the medium performs her shady business, for the revisions which the com- 
poser had made to heighten the dramatic intensity of his work and for the re- 
markable acting and singing of Marie Powers in the title role, ably assisted by 
Evelyn Keller as her daughter and Leo Coleman as her mute assistant. The 
Telephone, with its arias and duets sung by Marilyn Cotlow and Paul Kwartin 
amidst the constant jangling of the telephone, is a one-act, half-hour opera buffa 
whose humor and dexterity brought the composer new plaudits 





Death of a Critic 


DUDLEY NICHOLS 


HE REPORT of his death the other day, cof- 
fined in a lonely paragraph and buried 
humbly in the depths of pages of advertising, 
brought to my mind the memory of my first 
meeting with Henley James. I recall that at first 
I did not wish to see him. Contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, when one is engaged in film pro- 
duction and faced by its multitude of harassing 
decisions there is no time to talk with anyone 
who is not directly concerned in the job at hand. 
Fortunately Henley James bore a letter from 
Hermine Rich Isaacs of THEATRE ARTS and that 
was the open sesame. Had I been a little less pre- 
occupied I should have remembered his name in 
connection with several brilliant pieces of film 
criticism which I had read in obscure journals. 
He entered, an ordinary enough man until his 
eyes caught your own. Then you realized you 
were looking into knowledge and imagination, 
into a source of light that tolerantly evaluated you 
and everything it glanced upon. 

As I came to know him I marveled at his 
visual power. He derived more joy from his eye- 
sight than any man I have ever known. Per- 
haps painters and astronomers — and great film- 
makers — share that faculty. He had a fresh and 
unprejudiced way of seeing things. I felt embar- 
rassed when he would casually point out some- 
thing that had been under my very eyes — the 
meaning and implications of the human scene. 

Everything is before us, he would say — the 
universe and all its secrets, man and all his mys- 
tery, his tears and laughter — and yet we neglect 
to see them. Don’t make a dead-set at seeing, he 
would say. Don’t use will-power. The will is 
destructive in the realm of feeling and imagina- 


tion. Only desire can open the doors of the heart 
and mind. Love seeing and you will gradually 
begin to see. And love what is seen. But be careful 
how you point your visions out to others, they 
won’t thank you for it. Men, he said, really don’t 
want to see anything new, just as they loathe ex- 
periencing anything new. You will really be dis- 
liked, said James, if you offer men a new experi- 
ence. That is why the way is always hard for 
pioneers and innovators in the arts, for art of 
course offers us new emotional experiences. 

Yes, he was intensely eye-minded. He cared 
little for the sound of words, only for their color 
and images, and he confessed this was a short- 
coming. For one thing it had made the study of 
music difficult for him. He finally knew a great 
deal about music, learned it doggedly, for he felt 
it was essential to the knowledge of film — that 
great film was in itself a sort of visual music. It 
was this principal defect, he held, that had kept 
him from becoming a film-maker himself. But I 
believe the real reason was that he was a born 
critic, a discerner of values, loving the whole of 
architecture too much to play with blocks. Per- 
haps a perception of values can be more impor- 
tant than creation. 

His whole life had become a search for values 
and he concentrated this search in the field of 
cinema. He called himself a moralist and said it 
was absurd for anyone not a moralist to be inter- 
ested in the theatre, for the eternal subject-matter 
of the drama is the conflict of good and evil. 
Of course, he would add, there are large moral- 
ists and small moralists. The small moralist is 
insufferable because he believes man is born good 
and that evil is something baleful outside him, 


Dudley Nichols, distinguished film writer, director and producer 
whose films, The Informer and The Long Voyage Home, are vividly 
remembered, is now at work on O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra. 
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from which he must be protected as a child learn- 
ing to walk must be protected from bumping into 
chairs or tripping over rugs. He trusts neither 
himself nor humanity and so in mortal fear goes 
through life disclaiming the evil that is in himself 
by accusing it in others. The large moralist faces 
his own guilt without fear and thus armors his 
own portion of goodness and strengthens it in 
others. 

But though a moralist for man and his works, 
James held no ethical view of the universe. He 
liked to quote Conrad’s paragraph on the aim of 
Creation being, perhaps, purely spectacular .. . 
‘In this view there is room for every religion ex- 
cept for the inverted creed of impiety, the mask 
and cloak of arid despair; for every joy and every 
sorrow, for every fair dream, for every charitable 
hope. The great aim is to remain true to the emo- 
tions called out of the deep encircled by the firma- 
ment of stars, whose infinite numbers and awful 
distances may move us to laughter or tears . . . or 
again, to a properly steeled heart, may matter 
nothing at all.’ 

‘Man,’ said Henley James, ‘is God’s creation. 
Art is Man’s. A knowledge of the first is essential 
to the second creation — but let no artist or 
critic confuse the two. Nature is the miraculous 
tree and art — man’s work — is the flowering 
that makes the mystery and wonder of the tree 
manifest. Art — or, to make myself clearer, that 
poetic faculty which is the animating spirit of all 
the arts — is always that which renders the in- 
visible visible and the intangible tangible. Music, 
for example, is that which makes Time audible. 
Sculpture makes Space visible. Literature strives 
to make life intelligible. 

‘An artist,’ he said once, ‘is a born liar who 
uses his lies to tell the truth of his time. A critic 
has the harder task of telling the truth without 
the liar’s gift.’ 

Clearly Henley James was born to be a critic, 
but why not a critic of the drama, or of literature, 
or of music or painting? He was gifted to go in 
any direction. The answer is that he loved the 
cinema. Love is a mystery. A man loves a woman 
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and forever after her face is stamped on every 
dream. A man falls in love with archaeology, 
say, and spends the rest of his days digging in 
desolate places for the remains of ancient man 
until perhaps he himself is caught in some cave-in 
and sealed away until another lover of his mis- 
tress — some future archaeologist thousands of 
years hence — shall dig up his bones and rejoice 
over the remains of another ancient man. James 
made no attempt to explain his passion for film. 
He scorned any critic who did not love his chosen 
medium. It is hard to believe that a man will 
practice film criticism if he does not love the 
cinema or book reviewing if he does not love 
books, yet there are some. Only more insufferable 
to him than the film critic who secretly dislikes 
all films was the critic who secretly likes any film. 
Discrimination and the perception of values were 
his religion. He quoted G. B. Shaw, in his me- 
morial essay on William Archer, defining the 
essence of genius as the ‘perception of values.’ 

James, who could have been a fine literary 
critic, was derided by some of his bookish friends 
for devoting his talents to the cinema. He retorted 
that in his opinion the cinema was the most un- 
portant art form of the twentieth century and 
that it could and should integrate all the arts. 
He also said that film criticism was the most 
difficult career a man could choose, not only be- 
cause it demanded a knowledge of all the arts but 
for the reason that there were so few films worth 
criticizing. Besides, the film-makers feared true 
criticism. Every film is launched like a squid in an 
obscuring cloud of spectacular publicity. No criti- 
cal appraisal is wanted. No sound evaluation is 
possible. 

I frequently heard James despair of finding in- 
telligent editors with any respect for the cinema. 
Reviews and magazines of standing have their 
heads in the cultural clouds, forgetting that every 
culture is rooted in the people whose dreams are 
shaped in no small degree by the glut of movies 
they get, overlooking the plain fact that what 
happens on the land masses below ultimately af- 
fects even the highest-sailing clouds. Such publi- 


cations either hold snobbishly aloof from so mun- 
dane a thing as the movies or they assign a staff 
member who writes intelligently, literately and 
entertainingly — but is, alas, in no way equipped 
to practice film criticism. 

James would not review films as they came 
along in their endless bulk because he practiced 
discrimination in his subject-matter. He pointed 
out that the literary critic, as distinguished from 
the book reviewer, did just this. The presses of 
publishers whir at an appalling rate, just as do 
the cameras of film-makers around the world. 
Does the literary critic report on every issue of 
Red Book or The Saturday Evening Post, on 
mystery novels and detective fiction and true con- 
fession pulps? He respects these phenomena for 
what they are and, keeping one eye on the great 
literature of the past, directs his attention on what 
is important in new production. 

Yet James had no exclusive or snobbish atti- 
tude towards the cinema. He said that the me- 
dium by its very nature was not for the few but 
for the many. He wanted films to be better so 
that the many could have greater enjoyment. 
Most Hollywood films were bad, he held, not be- 
cause Hollywood wished to make poor films but 
because it did not know how to make them better. 
Hollywood workers did not understand their own 
medium and its unimaginable possibilities. They 
were not entirely to blame. They lacked penetrat- 
ing criticism which would aid them to understand 
what they had done. And how can we have pene- 
trating and informed criticism when there is no 
one to encourage or publish or support the critic? 

First-rate criticism has always been a thankless 
task in any department of the arts. Those who for 
the sake of entertainment and success exploit their 
wit and personalities until their own gifts are ex- 
alted above their subject-matter stultify their pro- 
fession. The true critic, who must combine the 
heart of a poet with the intellect of a scholar, 
must find his reward in his work, in his sense of 
growth and discovery, in winning the respect of 
a few people whom he respects. It is strange that 
gifted people should ever choose the career of 
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criticism. Perhaps it chooses them and they have 
no escape save in the suicide of going against their 
bent, as is the case with every true artist. Yet the 
artist has it easier. His are the rainbows, however 
wretched his life may appear to himself. 

The compulsive artist, who pours his dreams 
and passions into various forms which reflect the 
realities hidden behind the appearances of things, 
thus releasing us from the blindness and chaos in 
which we eternally walk, such a man may make 
not only his fortune but his name a household 
word; though often his fortune is only for his 
heirs and his fame for the obituary columns. But 
the equally compelled critic, a man no less de- 
voted to high and passionate aims, who spends 
his mature life in service to the great realities of 
art, sorting out and examining the abundance of 
man’s and not God’s creations, evaluating and 
integrating achievements so that a culture may 
keep on growing and continue on its path and 
climb mountains, such a man may live and die 
and yet be known with honor to very few. 

Yet these few have shaped and will continue to 
shape everything that makes life worthwhile. 
Nothing is completed, no caught dream can be 
secure, no work of art or letters be certain of itself, 
until these few in every generation have stamped 
its value and arranged its place, have traced its 
pedigree and clarified its features, have rendered 
clear its meaning and related it to life as well as 
to art. And the process is continuous in the sum 
of the generations as long as culture is develop- 
ing. When it fails or falters you may be sure the 
culture is dying. 

‘There is nothing peculiar,’ said James, ‘in the 
fact that the artist is not always sure of where he 
is going or why. If he stopped to ask he might 
never do it — so dangerous is the critical faculty, 
which must always keep one eye open, so to 
speak, to the creative faculty which sees best when 
both eyes are closed — for only then are imagina- 
tion and intuition fully awake. Naturally artists 
at times work blindly and compulsively. The poet 
tracing the hidden truth of some experience or 
following the footprints of some savage dream is 
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Kit Carson in the wilderness of his own heart. 

“The artist desperately needs the critic because 
he cannot contain him. And the people need him 
just as urgently because neither can they contain 
him. They are blind to values without him. They 
can in fact more easily contain the artist because 
the poetic faculty is instinctual in mankind 
whereas the critical mind is based on knowledge 
and must be consciously trained and developed. 

‘My function?’ he said one day when I had 
asked him. ‘I’m a middleman. A window-cleaner 
for the mass, a mirror-polisher for the film- 
makers. It’s all the same glass, but there are two 
ways of looking at it, depending on where you 
stand. For the public I scrub and squeegee with 
all my wits and say, “Look, a new constellation is 
in the sky. Look, that dim little star you thought 
was a speck of dust on the windowpane is going 
to grow brighter than Aldebaran and will change 
the horoscope of our time. Look, those bright 
lights you see are not the sun, moon and stars but 
a neon sign down on the corner advertising an- 
other gaudy lie.” 

‘For the artist I give the glass an extra rub and 
he either breaks the mirror in a rage or lifts up 
his heart and turns encouraged to another piece 
of work; for the mirror reflects not only what the 
artist has done but what he really is, and once he 
has looked he cannot stand upon a pile of dollars 
or a heap of dung - 
publicity — and pretend he is strutting on Olym- 
pus.” 

James had great enthusiasm for the film library 
of the Museum of Modern Art and for the critical 
writings of Iris Barry about that growing collec- 
tion of films. ‘In the early days,’ he said, ‘film 
criticism was possible because the critic had direct 
knowledge of all that had been accomplished in 
the medium. Today the young critic would be 
ignorant of the past, he could gain no historical 
perspective, if he had no access to this library of 
world films.’ 

The last time I saw James he admitted the 
cinema had got itself into a blind alley but he had 
no doubt of its eventual emergence. 
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“The medium is more powerful,’ he said, ‘than 
those who work in it. It will always force its way 
ahead. From the beginning people have confused 
it with the stage but in the early days there was 
less confusion because film did not talk. It was 
pure dream and the dream compelled the inven- 
tion of its technical devices — the dissolve, the 
fading out and in, cutting to successive images, 
camera movement, the long shot and the close- 
up. This silent film attained a higher artistic 
development than sound film has approached 
because it was not confused with the stage, and 
because the mechanism of its creation was 
simpler. The less machinery the artist has to deal 
with, the purer will be his art. Sound film com- 
plicated and multiplied the mechanism. The 
present-day film-maker is still too aware of his 
machinery. He must learn all there is to know 
about it and then forget it. This will come in 
time. Today it accounts for the slick professional 
products that pass for film. 

‘And the confusion with stage continues. At 
first the cinema began to dominate the theatre 

— though those who are wedded to the stage 
will hardly admit it. But the loosening-up of 
stage techniques, revolving or sliding stages, cut- 
ting to quick successive scenes by means of light- 
ing effects, expressionism itself was a result of 
the influence of cinema. Now the influence is 
the other way and the stage begins to dominate 
the cinema. I suspect you will find the stage in 
the next decade returning to its classic form and 
the cinema regressing from its own classic form 
until it suddenly realizes its mistake and dis- 
covers again its pure direction. I have no objec- 
tion to the photographed play, when it is done 
with cinematic skill, but it is not true cinema. 


After that visit ended, I never saw Henley 
James again . . . yes, he is dead. He is dead of 
course because he never lived. I wish he had . . . 
And if you are annoyed by this deception let me 
plead that I knew of no other way to describe the 
kind of film critics we need — and he would 
have starved to death before this time anyway! 





Fred Fehl 





ANTON DOLIN AND ALICIA MARKOVA IN GISELLE 


Candid photography catches the perfectly teamed pair of Markova and Dolin in 
a romantic moment of the old ballet, Giselle, adapted by Dolin from Jean Coralli’s 
original choreography, now in the program of the Original Ballet Russe. Under 
the management of S. Hurok and the direction of Colonel de Basil the troupe is 
having a short spring engagement at the Metropolitan Opera House March 20-29. 
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THE MINOTAUR. Joan Junyer creates a daring cos- 
tume for the leading character of a new ballet by George 
Balanchine, with music by Elliott Carter, which is part of 
the repertory of the Ballet Society. The designer uses the 
dancer’s arms to indicate the horns of the half-bull, half- 
human creature which, according to Greek mythology, 
inhabited the famed Labyrinth in Crete until the heroic 
Greek prince, Theseus, battered him to death with his 
bare fists. Readers of THEATRE ARTS will remember Mr 
Junyer’s designs for The Cuckold’s Wife (May 1944 

and for an ingenious ballet project (October 1945 















B. Windust and J. L. Logan 


The Directors of ‘Finian’s Rainbow’ and ‘Happy Birthday 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


HE UNDERGRADUATE prize play, Open Col- 
lars, would be directed for the Theatre In- 
time by B. Windust, ’29, the Daily Princetonian 
announced. (It always referred to everyone in 
this terse combination of letters and numbers. ) 
Although it was but the second month of his 
freshman year, J. L. Logan, ’31, turned up for 
the tryouts. For he had chosen Princeton largely 
because of its musical-comedy organization, the 
Triangle Club, and its dramatic club, the Intime. 
Bretaigne Windust at twenty looked and acted 
much as he does today; his slight body was never 
still, his long straight blond hair always started 
the rehearsal slicked straight back and ended in 
his eye. He exuded self-confidence and dynamic 
authority. Freshman Logan was impressed. 
Windust was impressed, too. The big, burly, 
round-faced Southerner, upon whose head a 
black freshman cap perched so incongruously (at 
eighteen Josh looked twenty-five) had the loud- 
est laugh he had ever heard. Since that was a 
requisite for the role he was casting, he gave 
Logan the part. And so their careers came to- 
gether and a friendship was formed which has 
continued, as their paths have crossed and 
merged and parted and run parallel, down to the 
present season which finds Forty-Fourth Street 
housing both State of the Union, directed by 
Windust, and Happy Birthday, directed by Lo- 
gan; with Logan’s Annie Get Your Gun backing 
up to Windust’s Finian’s Rainbow. Between that 
October afternoon in 1927 and today each has 
acquired a Broadway directorial pedigree that 
includes for Bretaigne Windust Idiot’s Delight, 
Amphitryon 38, Life With Father, Arsenic and 
Old Lace, The Hasty Heart, and for Joshua Lo- 
gan On Borrowed Time, I Married an Angel, 


Stars in Your Eyes, Charley's Aunt and his latest 
successful comedy, John Loves Mary. 

The Princeton campus contained no two more 
dissimilar characters than these young men whose 
principal passion was shared in common: love 
for the theatre. Windust had been born in Paris 
and lived there until he was fourteen. Logan was 
born and lived until he was fourteen in a small 
town in Louisiana. Windy’s strongest boyhood 
recollections were of his parents’ salon on the Left 
Bank frequented by the leading musicians and 
dancers and painters of the day. In this cosmo- 
politan milieu Bretaigne had early acquired a 
sophisticated musical taste and an intense and 
knowing appreciation of ballet and painting. In 
college he was thought of as something of an aes- 
thete, a reputation buttressed as much by his 
ability to speak fluent French and his knowledge 
of the arts as by what he calls, looking back, his 
‘anti-social attitude on the campus.’ 

Logan was far from anti-social. At the end of 
four years of listening to and looking at Josh, his 
classmates voted him the ‘most original’ of their 
number, ‘most entertaining,’ ‘wittiest? and also 
‘thinks he is wittiest,’ testimony to his gregarious- 
ness and high spirits. 

Josh’s earliest aesthetic impressions are of the 
Negro revival meetings which shook his little 
Southern town whenever they took place. The 
throb of their chants and their spirituals moved 
and excited the boy as much as the strains of 
Stravinsky and the movements of Karsavina af- 
fected his young contemporary 4000 miles away. 
A quarter of a century later the elemental beat 
of America surges through a Logan production 
(which is perhaps a clue to his success with Ethel 
Merman) just as the precision of timing and 
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movement that one associates with the best cho- 
reography characterizes the dialogue and action 
of a piece directed by Windust. 

By virtue of his seniority, Bretaigne Windust 
had the head start on Broadway as he had had at 
college. By the time Logan got out of Princeton 
——he never graduated, preferring to spend the 
spring of his senior year in Europe, an unforget- 
table month of it at the feet of Stanislavski in 
Moscow — Windust was already production stage 
manager for the Theatre Guild and, by dint of 
his general competence and air of authority 
backed up by his quick perceptiveness, he had 
won for himself the assignment to direct the Lon- 
don company of Strange Interlude. 

In 1931, however, Windy tore up his contract 
with the Guild, a startling gesture intensely ad- 
mired by his close contemporaries, and joined 
with Josh and Charles Leatherbee to make a per- 
manent company out of the University Players 
which the three had been operating as a Cape 
Cod summer theatre since 1928. 

Windust had met Leatherbee at a reception for 
Stanislavski when the Moscow Art Theatre was 
in New York, and the result of their meeting had 
been the assembling of a youthful coterie, drawn 
mostly from Eastern colleges, dedicated in a hazy 
way to the idea of following in the great Russian 
company’s footsteps. ‘There were certain obstacles 
to the immediate realization of this lofty ideal, 
a not inconsiderable one being that both Windust 
and Leatherbee as well as most of their colleagues 
were still college undergraduates. But a theatre 
functioning in summer vacations was better than 
none and seemed a logical preparatory step for 
the great work that lay ahead. Since no play- 
house existed in the spot they had chosen, they 
enthusiastically set to work to erect one them- 
selves. Their starkly hideous plywood monument 
to Thespis and their own dreams was a landmark 
on windswept Old Silver Beach at West Fal- 
mouth until fire destroyed it in 1935. 

Windust’s, Leatherbee’s and subsequently Lo- 
gan’s gifts for casting were manifest before they 
were twenty-one, for with instinctive good judg- 
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ment this triumvirate built a company whose 
membership at one time or another included 
Margaret Sullavan, Henry Fonda, James Stewart, 
Kent Smith, Mildred Natwick, Katherine Emery, 
Barbara O’Neil, Myron McCormick. 

At last in the summer of 1931, when everybody 
who was anybody was through college for good, 
‘the company’ set out on a full-time basis to 
revolutionize the theatre. Theirs was not an ideo- 
logical revolt; neither Windust nor Logan has 
ever had any markedly political or social con- 
sciousness. Their aim was to lift the artistic 
standards and change the organizational struc- 
ture of the theatre, and by example rather than 
by precept. They realistically observed, however, 
as they looked over their cohorts whose average 
age was twenty-three, that they were not yet 
ready to march against Broadway; so, assembling 
their group of forty souls, they headed for Balti- 
more where they announced a repertory season 
in the Maryland Theatre and proceeded to open 
five plays in the first eight days. 

The story of the University Players, so often 
retold by its alumni, cannot be minimized in 
this particular joint profile because (along with 
Leatherbee ) Windust and Logan are responsible 
for the U.P., and through it for much that has 
happened to Sullavan, Stewart and the others. 

It was, however, by no means a one-way in- 
fluence. Both Josh and Windy had to fight for 
their every point. The members of the company, 
it is easy hindsightedly to see, were high-powered; 
they were talented; they knew — usually instinc- 
tively — when they were being directed properly, 
and they screamed like stuck pigs when they did 
not approve of something Josh or Windy wanted 
them to do. The company had respect for its 
leaders but never awe. If these two directors 
taught their actors a good deal in the course of 
the twenty or thirty plays each staged for the 
University Players, certainly the company taught 
its directors as much in return. 

When, therefore, after four summers of stock 
and a winter of repertory (which turned into 
stock before it was through in order to make ends 





meet), Logan and Windust came finally and for 
good to Broadway, they were seasoned veterans. 
Neither was the product of a college dramatic 
department where the faculty did the directing; 
neither had gone through today’s popular ap- 
prenticeship in summer theatre. Both at college 
and in stock they had been their own bosses; they 
had created theatre on their own terms; they had 
learned by experience — often bitter — what an 
audience wants and how to satisfy it. No wonder 
they impressed Broadway by their assurance and 
self-confidence. Even at twenty-four Windust and 
Logan turned down jobs which they needed to 
accept to pay the rent whenever their judgment 
told them the play or the set-up was bad, for they 
had already learned to rely on their own judg- 
ment — and their standards were high. 

Both Windust and Logan are quick to point 
out that a large measure of their personal success 
during the past fifteen years has derived from the 
superior craftsmen and artists of the theatre with 
whom they have been closely associated. It is 
certainly true that no young directors have dealt 
so constantly or so intimately with the best writ- 
ing, acting and producing talent on Broadway as 
have B. Windust and J. L. Logan. 

It is interesting to note the recurrence of the 
same names throughout the years: Howard Lind- 
say, who with Russel Crouse has been associated 
with Windust in Life With Father, Arsenic and 
Old Lace, State of the Union and The Hasty 
Heart, was first directed by Windy in a summer 
tryout of Goodbye Again at Falmouth in 1932; 
the same Lindsay gave Logan one of his first jobs 
in New York — third assistant stage manager of 
She Loves Me Not. Dwight Wiman worked with 
Josh Logan through On Borrowed Time, Morn- 
ing’s at Seven, I Married an Angel, Higher and 
Higher, By Jupiter, and with Windust on Oliver, 
Oliver. Paul Osborn, author of the latter, was 
also responsible for two of Logan’s best works, 
On Borrowed Time and Morning’s at Seven; and 
John Patrick, author of The Hasty Heart, a Win- 
dust production, had his first play, Hell Freezes 
Over, directed in 1935 by Logan. Since returning 


WINDUST AND LOGAN 


from the army, Logan has worked entirely with 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. 

From this it would appear that Windust and 
Logan share many of the same likes and appeal 
to the same people, and this, I think, is true. 
Their similarities are more marked than their 
differences, a point which each of them under- 
lines. The same type of play is apt to attract them 
both (although Josh could see nothing in Finian’s 
Rainbow when he read it); the same kind of 
thing strikes them both as funny. 

Both Joshua Logan and Bretaigne Windust 
bring to the plays they direct an unerring sense 
of showmanship. It is indicative of their ap- 
proach that Windust claims his first interest in 
Finian’s Rainbow arose from the presence in the 
script of an Irish leprechaun: ‘Could an audience 
be made to swallow him whole and enjoy it — 
that was a challenge I couldn’t resist!’ Echoing 
him, Logan remarks that the test for choosing a 
play when he reads it lies in whether he has a 
compelling desire to see it on the stage. ‘I knew 
I would have to direct Charley's Aunt because 
when I read it I thought it was the funniest farce 
in the world and I couldn’t wait to see it played.’ 

There are, nevertheless, divergences of temper- 
ament and technique which make of Windust 
and Logan no Tweedledum and Tweedledee. At 
the risk of oversimplifying, one might say that 
Windust’s approach to his work is intellectual, 
analytical, deductive; Logan’s is inductive, intui- 
tive, emotional. Windust is interested in causes, 
Logan in effects. (It must of course be admitted 
that Windust has a heart and that Logan has a 
head and that each uses them both. ) 

A confrere of the early days recalls that Logan 
used to drive his actors crazy because he could 
only feel what effect he wanted and could not 
enunciate with coherence any explicit instruc- 
tions. Windust, on the other hand, drove his casts 
crazy because he told them everything and left 
nothing to their imaginations. They nicknamed 
him ‘definite-reason Windust’ because he always 
had an answer. Logan loudly claims he wouldn’t 
be a director today if Windust had not inter- 
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rupted him once in rehearsal when he (Josh) 
was acting, to explain the reason for something 
Josh had just done instinctively. ‘I wasn’t inter- 
ested in why I had done it as long as it was right, 
and I was furious. I determined I would direct 
some day myself, just to prove Windust’s method 
was wrong!’ Windist would be apt to reply that 
Broadway owes him a vote of thanks if by this 
means he stopped Logan from going on with his 
acting. 

Time and experience have somewhat moder- 
ated both these extreme approaches, but Logan 
still says, ‘I leave a good deal to the actor and I 
think it only enhances his respect for you as a 
director if you have the strength to say, “I don’t 
know” when you don’t, for in the end he will find 
you out, and then you lose more than you gained.’ 
And Windust says, ‘A director must at all times 
know what he wants and how to achieve it, for an 
actor cannot be expected — or allowed — to di- 
rect himself.’ 

Windy follows this up with the observation 
that ‘the audience really directs a play’ and that 
his job as director is to anticipate audience re- 
action which the actor, by his very situation, has 
not the capacity or perspective to do. The im- 
portance he places on the audience is manifested 
by the fact that today he flatly refuses to direct 
a play unless it opens out of town. During these 
tryout weeks Windy spends as much time watch- 
ing the audience as watching his actors, for the 
former tells him by its reactions what to do with 
the latter. 

Both Logan and Windust are aware that in 
creative direction a number of forces and influ- 
ences are at work. Windust brings to a play today 
his innate sense of precision derived from music 
and ballet; a carefully worked-out set of causes 
and motives for character relationships, business, 
scenes and the play as a whole; impressions stem- 
ming from the other arts and from his European 
background (‘the horror details in Arsenic and 
Old Lace were straight Grand Guignol stuff that 
I remember from boyhood’). He brings, finally, 
an intense interest in psychology. 
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Logan brings to his play not an interest in 
psychology, which tends to be analytical, but a 
warm interest in people, based on emotional re- 
sponse to them. Windust observes people and 
their behavior and uses these observations on the 
stage. Logan is sensitive to the aura of person- 
alities and attempts to project that upon the stage, 

Logan brings, additionally, a fascination for 
theatrical effect. Windust is not satisfied to pre- 
sent the end unless he has established the means. 
With Josh, the effect is what counts, as he so 
brilliantly demonstrated in the performances of 
Charley’s Aunt and Happy Birthday. 

Logan turns less to music and ballet for in- 
spiration than to motion pictures. Some of the 
most'spectacular business in Charley's Aunt came 
as the result of viewing Syd Chaplin’s silent movie 
version of the old farce. Again, when staging 
Happy Birthday, Josh was faced with the neces- 
sity of discovering a device that would convey to 
an audience the exact moment at which the hero- 
ine discovers she is tight. In his search he was 
reminded of such a moment in a Hitchcock film, 
accomplished by blurring the surroundings; he 
forthwith undertook to translate the camera ef- 
fect into stage terms. 

Hollywood has been further useful to Logan 
in guiding him in his work with an author on a 
new script. For Josh had two sessions in West 
Coast studios during the 1930's, first as dialogue 
director and later as a director; and in Holly- 
wood script conferences he learned how to pull a 
story apart and put it together again, an experi- 
ence constantly being repeated on this side of the 
continent. 

Both Logan and Windust look toward a direc- 
torial future studded with plays that challenge 
their interest and excite their imagination. And 
both believe, as they read their own palms, that 
motion pictures can be expected to figure in their 
careers in the years ahead. Now that Mr. Pitkin 
has firmly established it in America’s mind that 
life begins at forty, Bretaigne Windust and Joshua 
Logan may be considered as just on the threshold 
— and the future looks far from black. 








TORMENT 


lhe Swedish picture, Hets, to be known here as Torment, comes fresh from suc- 
cess in London and complete with the Grand Prix du Cinéma from the Cannes 
Festival. Hets is concerned with the storms and torments that assault an adolescent 
boy involved in a triangular affair with a lady of questionable morals and a sadistic 
schoolteacher. How his progress into maturity is speeded and intensified by the 
melodramatic circumstances in which he finds himself (including the violent 
death of the girl) is laid bare with force and considerable understanding by the 
script of Ingmar Bergman, the direction of Alf Sjoberg, the affecting playing of 
Alf Kjellin and Mai Zetterling as the boy and girl (above) and the brutal tour- 
de-force of Stig Jarrel as the teacher nicknamed Caligula. Sjoberg, who is director 
at the Royal Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm, often doubles into films, having 
also made Himlaspalet (The Heavenly Play) which was celebrated in these pages 
in January 1945. For Hets he has resorted to the intrusive camera angles of an 


earlier art film. but he does so with sure dramatic effect 
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Fred Fehi 


During his Broadway 
run in Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, the progressive 
José Ferrer put on twe 
matinee performances in 
which the understudies 
plaved the leading roles 


His liberal policy was 


rewarded by a fine per- 
formance from William 
W oodson in the title role 
above). Mr. Ferrer 
himself played the porter 
at one matinee and, at 
the other, enjoved him 
self as one of the cadg 
ing poets (seen, left, in 
a grandiloquent gesture 
with Hiram Sherman. 
usually the baker, as a 


finger-tasting poet 





Singers of Songs 


CECIL SMITH 


OCAL MuSIC has gone out of fashion. ‘This is 
Vo. era of the orchestral conductor, the vir- 
tuoso pianist and violinist, even the string quartet. 
Except for a relatively small but stubbornly per- 
sistent coterie of admirers of singing, informed 
musical amateurs are likely to know Beethoven’s 
Archduke Trio better than Schubert’s Winter- 
reise. In a second-hand store most record collec- 
tors pass coldly by rare vocal recordings of Julia 
Culp or Elena Gerhardt, wasting no time which 
might be spent in the search for a discontinued 
issue of a Mozart piano concerto. 

Contemporary singers may place the principal 
blame upon themselves for their loss of artistic 
caste. More generally than instrumental per- 
formers, they have been deflected from serious 
preliminary training by the hope of quick returns 
on the radio and in the movies. Singers seldom 
study arduously enough nowadays to master fully 
either vocal technique or the essentials of inter- 
pretation. When Elisabeth Rethberg made her 
debut as a star of the Metropolitan at twenty- 
eight, she was thought to be phenomenally young, 
for singers were often thirty-five before they had 
finished the relentless preparatory routining re- 
quired of them in those days. Not long ago a 
gifted young coloratura soprano committed sui- 
cide in Chicago because she had not reached the 
top of her profession at twenty-four ! 

Complaints about the present quality of oper- 
atic singing are still frequent and vigorous, for 
the triumphant careers of such prima donnas as 
Mme. Rethberg, Lucrezia Bori, Claudia Muzio, 
Edith Mason and Rosa Ponselle still continue in 
the memory of all who heard them. Consequently, 
although the estate of opera at the Metropolitan 


is low (and shockingly lower still in Chicago, 
where one of the world’s greatest opera compa- 
nies used to flourish), the standards of the past 
still retain enough force to make us dissatisfied. 

The art of singing songs, however, is in an even 
sadder condition, for hardly anyone mourns its 
decline. A big song recital today is likely to be a 
display of glamour, designed to appeal to the 
readers of Life and Look; a small recital is first 
and foremost a bid for notices from the critics, 
and secondarily a social event attended by friends 
and colleagues of the singer. 

This state of affairs is easily explained. Except 
for a tiny handful of artists, most of whom are 
approaching retirement, nobody knows how to 
bring song literature to life any more. 

The successful song interpreter must possess 
sensitivity to the sounds, structure and imagina- 
tive evocations of both lyric and narrative verse. 
This insight must be complemented by the ability 
to grasp both the main issues and the subtle in- 
cidental inflections of music. These are qualifi- 
cations young singers cannot develop through a 
year’s commerce with a vocal studio and faithful 
attendance at the neighborhood movie. Our sys- 
tem of musical education, which usually leaves 
students of singing without an inkling of the 
broad culture which often marked the song re- 
citalists of the last generation, may be compared 
to our kind of education for the theatre, which 
leaves young actors devoid of qualification to 
portray Shakespearean characters. 


The most compelling argument for a redis- 
covery of the beauty and profundity of the art of 
song is provided by the example of Lotte Leh- 


THEATRE ARTS’ music and dance critic, Cecil Smith, who discusses 
here outstanding woman singers, will next deal with the recent dance 
and ballet, with emphasis on Martha Graham’s new productions. 
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mann. There is not much room for argument 
about Mme. Lehmann; she is the supreme singer 
of songs in this country today. When she gives a 
recital, a radiant world of musical and poetic 
imagination reawakens, only to lapse into hiber- 
nation until the next time she sings. 

Her art depends upon the appropriate inter- 
play of three basic requisites—a flexible and 
responsive voice, poetic intuition and reliable mu- 
sicianship. She is never impeded by vocal limita- 
tions which might leave a song only half-satisfying 
in sound; she seldom fails to sense precisely the 
mood and meaning of a text; and she virtually 
never makes mistakes in musical taste or judg- 
ment. 

Even though most songs make only modest de- 
mands of range and volume, they nevertheless 
presuppose thorough schooling in every phase of 
vocalism. Mme. Lehmann’s voice, considered in 
dissociation from the music she sings, is hardly 
one of the most blandishing to the ear. But in her 
early years of study she made it sturdy enough 
to withstand any demands of volume and impact 
she chose to make of it. She also attained full con- 
trol of the varied devices which enable a singer 
to change vocal texture in accordance with shift- 
ing moods, without interrupting the natural flow 
of a melodic line. 

During her long operatic career in Vienna, 
Chicago and finally New York, Mme. Lehmann 
sang an astounding variety of roles, from the ex- 
acting, almost instrumental music of Beethoven’s 
cruelly written Fidelio to the flashy, external 
melodrama of Puccini’s Tosca with its ready- 
made vocal and histrionic effects. She could dom- 
inate the Wagner orchestra without barking, and 
she could deliver, almost without orchestral sup- 
port, the stentorian high recitatives of Puccini's 
Turandot without undue straining. She kept Mo- 
zart’s music within its proper frame of reticence, 
yet she employed a lavish palette of vocal colors 
in the rich scores of Richard Strauss. 

As an actress, meanwhile, she came to under- 
stand the psychological differences among such 
diverse characters as the demure Eva in Die 
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Meistersinger, the primal and reckless Sieglinde 
in Die Walkiire, the devoted and faithful wife, 
Leonora, in Fidelio, the cryptic subject of Schil- 
lings’ Mona Lisa, the worldly yet sentimental 
Marschallin in Der Ro- 
senkavalier and the clas- 
sic, half-divine heroine 
of Ariadne auf Naxos. 

During her busy years 
in opera, Mme. Leh- 
mann paid relatively little 
attention to song litera- 
ture. But as the extreme 
top notes ubiquitously re- 
quired in opera became 
less approachable, she 
ventured forth into a new career as a song recital- 
ist. Unlike most prima donnas, she considered 
the field of the recital a challenge rather than a 
restriction. She is quite properly angry when any- 
one speaks of her age, for she has transferred her 
immense knowledge and skill into an area which 
holds no vocal hazards for her, and her voice 
still sounds fresh and effortless. 

A successful song tells its story or communi- 
cates its feeling entirely through the mutual inter- 
play of words and music. It does not call for overt 
acting on the part of the interpreter; a really 
sincere song, indeed, is vulgarized by the impo- 
sition of unnecessary theatrical devices. In the 
simplicity of her stage manner Mme. Lehmann 
approaches the ideal. She disdains equally the 
grand manner of the operatic tragedienne and 
the mimicry and sign language of the raconteur. 
When she has discovered and brought out the in- 
ward expression of a song she considers her task 
completed. Yet she is certainly not in any sense 
a deadpan performer. Though she does not con- 
fuse the recital platform with the stage, her face 
and body respond in natural reflexes to the sen- 
timents of each song. 

One of the external reasons for the decline of 
the song recital, apart from general decay in the 
vocal art, is the tendency of Americans to hold 
every concert in a big hall. A generation ago 





art-songs were usually sung, as the composers 
expected, either in small halls or in homes. Be- 
cause of her extensive experience with the acous- 
tical problems of large auditoriums, Mme. Leh- 
mann has been remarkably successful in enlarging 
the projection of such songs as those of Schubert 
and Schumann without destroying their intimacy 
and immediacy. She does not sing lieder oper- 
atically, but she gauges her delivery and adjusts 
her scale of effects with the shrewd foreknowledge 
of one who knows how to sing in a big place. 

The nature of the musical perception which 
enables Mme. Lehmann to give individuality to 
every song is difficult to describe without resorting 
to technical language. As with every great mu- 
sician, any of the ultimate values of her inter- 
pretations are purely musical phenomena, and 
poetic analogies are not especially helpful in ana- 
lyzing them. In a Richard Strauss song, for in- 
stance, she finds accentuations, modifications of 
tempo and vocal nuances to match the surprise 
changes of harmony which constitute an impor- 
tant feature of Strauss’ style. In Brahms she em- 
ploys a dark tone quality to enhance the sultriness 
of such passages 
in a low register 
as those in ‘Der 
Tod, das ist die 
kiihle Nacht’; or 
she will throw 
vocal caution to 
the winds as she 
drives with un- 
interrupted mo- 
mentum toward 
the rhapsodic 
climax of a piece 





doe so 
Liebe ist griin.” Whether she is dealing with these 
composers, or with Beethoven, Schubert, Schu- 
mann or Wolf, she is able to abstract the purely 
musical essentials and, more important still, to 
make them clear to her audience. 

Elisabeth Schumann, one of Mme. Lehmann’s 
former colleagues in Vienna, also seeks to per- 
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petuate the traditions of German song. Unlike 
Mme. Lehmann, she has devoted much of her 
attention to song recitals throughout her career, 
for her voice has always been too tiny for any 
except a few operatic roles. Unfortunately she 
has not kept in satisfactory vocal condition, and 
her January recital in Town Hall consisted 
largely of cautious and rather arch whispering. 
Her many recordings show an interpretative in- 
sight she no longer seems to manifest; although 
in her last recital she gave a diffused impression 
of preoccupation with something she felt to be 
poetic, nevertheless her treatment of Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms and Wolf proved to be ex- 
ceedingly monochromatic. To remedy this defect 
she made constant use of coy rising inflections at 
the end of phrases and sentimental downward 
slurs in the middle of them. We need to have 
singers like Mme. Schumann maintain their 
standards and it is disappointing to see her losing 
hers. 


Frieda Hempel, another artist of celebrated 
achievement, does not approach her songs with 
the earnest sobriety of the typical lieder-singer. 
Her zestful and animated personality is an im- 
portant component of her whole art. She gives 
her audience pleasure not only because she is a 
deeply experienced musician and an irreproach- 
ably schooled vocalist, but because she makes a 
recital so much fun. There is no artistic isolation 
about her performance; it is Frieda Hempel sing- 
ing directly to you and me, and making us love 
her because she is personally so enchanting while 
she makes music which is true and good. Now 
and again she runs into a snag in her singing, 
but she is not disturbed. When the last note of 
Hugo Wolf’s ‘Er ist’s’ wavered from lack of 
breath support at her recital last fall, she imme- 
diately repeated the song to show how much nicer 
it sounded when the tone was securely produced. 
Essentially her singing is coquetry raised to the 
level of high art. 

At an opposite pole from Mme. Hempel, both 
vocally and temperamentally, is Karin Branzell, 
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the Swedish contralto whose majestic gifts have 
not been replaced since her retirement from the 
Metropolitan. Of the artists discussed in this ar- 
ticle, she is the only one with a truly great voice 
-full, round, solid and glowingly warm. 
‘Through the sheer glory of her voice any song she 
sings takes on nobility and breadth, and the mu- 
sic gains an aesthetic distance which seems to add 
to its stature. Despite this magnificence, she still 
fails to reach Mme. Lehmann’s pinnacle, for a 
prevailing stolidity of mind makes her overlook 
many of the subtler qualities of a poetic text. 


From her presentation of French song litera- 
ture Maggie Teyte, who returned to this country 
last season after many years’ absence, has won a 
host of followers no less enthusiastic and loyal 
than those who admire Mme. Lehmann’s recitals 
of German songs. Although the literature in 
which the two artists specialize is as different as 
the French spirit is from the German, their fun- 
damental approach appears at first glance to be 
the same. In a recent article in Musical America, 
Miss Teyte emphasized the necessity of approach- 
ing the study of each new song through the 
understanding of its poetry, and at the same time 
insisted that the singer must develop a vocal tech- 
nique adequate to every kind of demand. 

In spite of the similarity of their didactic view- 
point, Miss Teyte is in no sense an Anglo-French 
version of Mme. Lehmann. Her temperament is 
more like Mme. Hempel’s, though both more 
volatile and more down-to-earth. If Mme. Hem- 
pel is a musically idealized coquette, Miss Teyte 
is a musically idealized diseuse. For her a song 
deals with a story, a personal experience or an 
emotion as likely to arise in everyday life as in 
art. Of all the major recitalists she achieves the 
least impression of aesthetic distance. 

Mme. Lehmann moves us by translating our 
common feelings into the language of pure art. 
Miss Teyte reverses the process, modifying the 
language of art in such a way as to make it ap- 
proximate everyday experience. For this reason 
she is at her best when she sings songs that are 
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not too good. Reynaldo Hayn submits better to 
Miss Teyte’s colloquialization than Ravel; and I 
am not convinced that some of the Debussy songs 
have not undergone a good many sea changes in 
the more than thirty years since the composer 
taught them to her. 


Among the younger artists Jennie Tourel, the 
Canadian mezzo-soprano, has won the most dis- 
tinguished reputation as a recitalist. Certainly 
the song recital is her proper metier, for her voice 
does not have operatic weight, and her style of 
delivery is not flamboyant enough to make its 
points in an opera house. Yet there is something 
lacking in her sincere and carefully prepared song 
programs. She seems to confuse songs with cham- 
ber music, usually choosing a manner of under- 
statement and self-effacement, as though she 
were playing in a string quartet. Her understand- 
ing is too exclusively musical; the texts do not 
kindle her fancy, and in consequence her singing 
becomes a little abstract and dehumanized. 


The most creative artist among the younger 
singers, notwithstanding a less adequate vocal 
equipment than Miss Tourel’s, is Janet Fairbank. 
Her repertory is drawn almost exclusively from 
the works of living composers, principally Ameri- 
cans. Since most of her songs have never been 
sung by anyone else before she presents them, she 
has to discover their meaning and intention with- 
out any aid from existing traditions, and fre- 
quently without help from the composer, who 
may be in Syracuse or San Francisco. 

Miss Fairbank’s greatest asset is her admirable 
taste, the product of lifelong acquaintance with 
all the arts and with the creators of art. She is 
as quick to reject a song when the poetry is bad 
or the theme silly as to turn one down on grounds 
of musical ineptitude. Her success in showing the 
values of a skilful integration of poetry and music 
to both composers and the public has had a bene- 
ficial effect upon the quality of American song- 
writing. From the point of view of the American 
composer she is our most important singer today. 


Poelmann—-Ba yerisches Pressbild 





The Big Show Comes Once a Year! 


pe post-war Munich (above) to Madison Square Garden 
right), around the world the circus reigns in the hearts and 
imaginations of children and ex-children alike. The triad of 
drama, lights, action and all their ingredients of music, dance, 
color, clowning make up a show as far beyond description as 
itis beyond criticism. The circus is an endless delight to the pho- 
tographer like the one who took the shot above — and to the 
designer, like Miles White, costumer for this vear’s Ringling 
Brothers’ show. It is an equal delight to the 
lavman who returns vear after year and, 
perhaps more than all, to the artist. If you 
follow Mr. White’s Pied Piper, you will find 
on the next pages the results of the inspira- 
tion a few artists have found for their brush 
or their pen in the gaudy pageantry and fan- 
tastic performers of the traditional and un- 
dving circus the Greatest Show on Earth. 
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J]. B. Neumann: New Ari Circle 





Above: ‘Portrait of a Young Clown’ by 
Victor de Pauw; below, “The Circus’ by 
Marc Chagall. 





Above: ‘Circus Seen by C) 
‘Circus,’ detail of ali ogray 
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3 See the Circus 





Above: ‘Clown, by Huezé; below, 
‘Grock’ by Wilhelm Wagner. 





om by Clifford Odets: below. 
alt ograph, by Pablo Picasso. 
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EVERETT SHINN, who has devoted most of his painting life to the circus, ends 
this THEATRE ARTS portfolio with “Clown and Jack-in-the-Hat.’ 





The Characters Make the Play 


TERENCE RATTIGAN 


NE OF the penalties of notoriety suffered by 
O a playwright is the ever-increasing number 
of total strangers who proffer him ‘an idea for a 
play.’ For some reason or other it appears to be 
retired civil servants who are most prolific and 
generous in this respect. They write in by the 
score: ‘Don’t know much about the theatre my- 
self. You knock the thing together for me, and 
we'll share the proceeds fifty-fifty. As a matter 
of fact I’ve already asked Noel Coward but he 
says he’s busy. Here’s the idea. An explorer is lost 
in the Brazilian jungle and his wife believes him 
dead, so she marries another chap. Then the 
explorer turns up, but as he was stung by a native 
blowpipe he’s lost his memory, so he’s married 
again too, to a missionary called Doris, and she 
has a father who...’ And so on, through endless 
permutations and combinations to a violent cli- 
max, improbable denouement and happy con- 
clusion. 

Now what makes ‘an idea for a play’? Does 
the explorer with his lost memory make ‘an idea 
for a play’? Even if it had actually happened to 
the retired civil servant’s uncle (quite often the 
case) would it make ‘an idea for a play’? I beg 
leave to doubt it. 

A play is born — for me, at any rate —in a 
character, in a background or setting, in a period 
or in a theme, never in a plot. I believe that in 
the process of a play’s preliminary construction, 
during that long and difficult period of gestation 
before a line is put on paper, the plot is the last 
of the vital organs to take shape. 

If the characters are correctly fashioned — by 
which I do not mean accurately representing liv- 
ing people but correctly conceived in their rela- 
tionship to each other — the play will grow out 
of them. A number of firmly and definitely imag- 
ined characters will act — must act — in a firm 


and definite way. This gives you your plot. If it 
does not, your characters are wrongly conceived 
and you must start again. A plot, in fact, should 
come as a gift from the gods of drama, earned, 
it is true, by the laborious task of molding char- 
acter, background and theme but not (and I 
beg would-be playwrights — particularly retired 
civil servants — to listen to me), not casually 
picked up from the floor of memory as ‘an idea 
for a play.’ 

I have only broken this self-made rule once. 
A year or so ago I read an account of an Ed- 
wardian cause célébre and was so fascinated by 
it and its present-day implications that I decided 
to make a play of it. So, for the first time, I was 
faced with a ready-made plot, before I had 
worked out the setting in which to put it and the 
characters through whom to tell it. I had there- 
fore to reverse the normal process and, as it were, 
tackle the problem of play-making from the angle 
of our retired civil servant and his explorer with 
the lost memory. I had to fashion characters who 
could, because they actually did, only behave in 
a certain way. I found it a dreadful task and, 
after hurling the play many times into my mental 
waste-paper basket, I decided finally that the 
only way that the impossible equation would 
work out was by dint of some judiciously con- 
cealed cheating. 

I suppose many people who go to see The 
Winslow Boy — the play that resulted from my 
reading of the cause célébre — imagine that they 
are seeing an exact dramatic representation of 
the Archer-Shee case. They are not, of course, 
seeing anything of the kind. The facts, as stated 
in the play, are wildly inaccurate and the char- 
acters bear no relationship whatever (unless by 
accident) to the Archer-Shee family and Lord 
Carson. Once again, in fact, I found I could only 
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write my play by allowing my own characters to 
make their own story. 

But the reader may object at this point and 
say: ‘All this may be true of The Winslow Boy, 
Flare Path and After the Dance, your serious 
plays, perhaps even of O Mistress Mine, which 
was serious comedy. But what about your farces, 
French Without Tears and While the Sun 
Shines? In farce, plot is everything, character 
nothing. How do you explain that away?” 

Now, as I am by nature a cautious man, I 
should probably not give away what is perhaps 
my most jealously guarded professional secret. 
How did I get the ideas for two farces, both of 
which ran for over a thousand performances? 
Have I got a special formula for this genre of 
play and, if so, what is it? The answer is that I 
believe that I have got a formula for farce, and 
a formula which, though extremely simple, has 
not up to now been generally followed. 





I believe in the farce of character —- a con- 
tradiction in terms, most purist-minded theatre 
critics would say, but wrongly, as I think. Plot, 
in farce, is necessarily so extravagant that it is 
usually believed impossible for the author to 
introduce even the elements of characterization 
without destroying the illusion and killing laugh- 
ter. But if the plot, however extreme, is at the 
very beginning rooted in character, if the rule I 
have described above is followed and the people 
are conceived before their story, it is possible 
with a little forcing to mold the plot into the 
most extravagant and farcical shape without ex- 
citing the audience’s disbelief. And I think that 
an audience feels grateful towards a play that 
gains its continuous laughter without stretching 
its credulity. Even in farce it likes to be made to 
believe in what it sees happening on the stage; 
and what, after all, is the theatre but the game 
of make-believe? 





Acting as a Selfless Art 


i BE AN actor demands a curious and complete surrender of the self and of 
many personal claims, and I reflected how all art is a wrestling match with 
life, and how acting more than any other art is a demonstration of rebellion 
against the mundanity of everyday existence. Far from being a copyist of life’s 
surface tricks or a facile repeater of traditional antics, the actor should live with 
such delicacy, with such intensity, that he brings manner and style to all the 
unimportant trifles of gesture and speech, so that the eating of a fruit, the folding 
of a letter, the raising of the arm, the donning of a tap, all become in his hands 
images of significance, profound mirrors of character. To act is to live for a mo- 
ment with an intenser life, to pass bodily into the sphere of sorrows and of joys 
greater than our own, to thrust the shoddy surface of what we call real life up- 
wards to a transforming radiance; and while the painter must see and the poet 
and musician hear with passion before they hurry to canvas or to paper and ink, 
the actor must note all down with calmness and precision and must then give to 
the single moment everything he possesses, soul and voice and body, the inner 


and the outer selves. 


—From All for Hecuba, by Micheal MacLiamméir (Methuen, London) 





Portents in Books 
A Year of Theatre Publishing 


EDWARD REED 


HIRTY years ago, when THEATRE ARTS began 

publishing, its Bookshelf was reviewing such 
books as Mr. George Jean Nathan Presents, Ar- 
thur Hopkins’ How’s Your Second Act?, Clayton 
Hamilton’s Problems of the Playwright, ‘Thomas 
H. Dickinson’s The Insurgent Theatre. Looking 
over the books of this second post-war season of 
1946-47, can you platitudinize with ‘Plus ¢a 
change ...’? Well, up to a point, yes, for Knopf 
is still printing what Mr. Nathan now calls The 
Theatre Book of the Year, and the original re- 
viewer's opinion of Mr. G. J. N. Presents might 
have been stated as well in 1947: ‘Just as one 
finishes a chapter which reveals a searching mind 
treating stage problems with both wit and com- 
mon sense, one plunges into a chapter in which 
the author airs his own prejudices or builds up an 
overpowering case against nothing. Altogether a 
contradictory and worthwhile book.’ 

Mr. Arthur Hopkins’ chunky form is still regu- 
larly visible at Broadway second nights, and his 
‘stimulus to a better art of the theatre,’ as How’s 
Your Second Act? was called in 1918, has gone 
through countless reissues to remain in 1947 a 
credo for theatre workers. For Clayton Hamil- 
ton’s study of playwriting, substitute such books 
of the prolific Samuel Selden as An Introduction 
to Playwriting (Crofts) or Lajos Egri’s inflated 
but stimulating The Art of Dramatic Writing 

Simon and Schuster ). 

But in place of Mr. Dickinson’s ‘extraordin- 
arily clear analysis of the agencies concerned in 
the progressive movement in the American thea- 
tre,’ put, from the year’s crop, what? There is 
nothing, and here is one of the changes that have 
overtaken theatre books between 1918 and 1947. 
Today, it is both too early and too late for long- 
range analyses of ‘the state of the theatre’ — just 





Franz Masereel’s woodcut for André Gide’s 
new translation of Hamlet (Aimery-Somogy) 


as it is of the state of the world. The survival of 
the theatre requires — today, more than ever — 
the challenge and the reexamination implicit in 
books like Mr. Dickinson’s The Insurgent Thea- 
tre. They will come again. But for this book, for 
Kenneth Macgowan’s 1929 Fooltlights Across 
America, for Norris Houghton’s 1941 Advance 
From Broadway, publishers this year substitute 
books on how to do it: Mr. Selden’s First Steps 
in Acting (Crofts), John Dolman, Jr.’s Art of 
Play Production (Harper) and the extraordinary 
flow of ‘how’ books concerned with radio and 
television: Hutchinson’s Here Is Television (Has- 
tings), Tyler’s Telecasting and Color (Harcourt, 
Brace), Sill’s The Radio Station (Stewart), 
Landry’s This Fascinating Radio Business ( Bobbs, 
Merrill) and his Who, What, Why Is Radio? 
(Stewart), Niggli’s Pointers on Radio Writing 
(The Writer). 

No fortune-teller would lose his license if he 
prophesied that the day of the ‘how’ books is 
ending. As the Twenties were the theatre’s pe- 
riod of fertility — of occasionally mad but always 
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exciting experiment in new forms of staging, of 
playwriting, of subject-matter — so the Thirties 
were the settling period, when the search for 
perfection of method was more interesting than 
the pursuit of originality. The ‘how’ books are a 
carry-over from a dead decade. What will replace 
them, what will capture the heart of the theatre 
that fortune-teller would not dare to say. He 
might guess, negatively, that it will not be a 
strenuous concern with techniques purely as tech- 
niques; if he were rash, he might even add that, 
if the theatre wants to live, it had better not be 
merely that. But, after his fit of choking over 
the glut of ‘technique-books,’ he might begin to 
look for portents of the Fifties (for the theatre’s 
heart is slow to love anew and the Forties will 
be distinguished as only ‘the war years’ before 
the new adventure of the theatre can be safely 
catalogued ). 

He will hesitate over books like Ronald Pea- 
cock’s literary study with the self-explanatory 
title, The Poet in the Theatre (Harcourt, Brace), 
or Eric Bentley’s The Playwright as Thinker 
(Reynal and Hitchcock), analyzing Brecht, Sar- 
tre and others from what may be loosely termed 
a non-theatrical angle. As visionaries, as ex- 
tenders of the theatre’s boundaries, the subjects 
of these books are the most vital figures in the 
modern theatre. But will any hopeful prophet of 
the theatre-to-come be satisfied with the ap- 
proach adopted by their critics? No, after savor- 
ing the provocative minds of Mr. Peacock and 
Mr. Bentley and saluting the integrity of their 
points of view, he will look further for portents. 

The rising interest in the other arts may be a 
lead, an interest inevitably reflected in publishers’ 
catalogues. Books on the fine arts are always with 
us, but today they are done with a precision in 
matter and a beauty in appearance that a few 
years ago only Europe could boast. H. Bittner’s 
monographs of artists like Kollwitz and the Bi- 
bienas are as fine-wrought as classic sculpture. 
The Museum of Modern Art’s exhaustive studies 
of Dali, Picasso, Chagall; the Hyperion Press 
editions of Toulouse-Lautrec and Van Gogh; 
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Reynal and Hitchcock’s Daumier; Knopf’s edi- 
tion of Miguel Covarrubias’ Mexico South 
(though far more than an art book) — publica- 
tions like these presage a renaissance of the fine 
arts in America already hinted in the popularity 
of museums and galleries and their increasing 
sense of public responsibility. No art is marginal 
to the art of the theatre and so the artists pre- 
sented in these books will continue to influence 
the techniques and inspire the imaginations of 
theatre workers. 

In the same way will the theatre make its own 
uses of music and the dance, and already the 
shelves are crowded with books in these fields. Al- 
fred Knopf has built almost a music library in this 
season alone: Ernest Newman’s definitive life of 
Wagner, the fourth and last volume appearing 
this year; Bruno Walter’s thoughtful life story, 
Theme and Variations; Dame Ethel Smyth’s 
lively Impressions That Remained; Francis 
Toye’s Verdi, Israel Nestyev’s Proko fie ff, Herbert 
Weinstock’s Handel. Pantheon publishes Schu- 
mann’s Of Music and Musicians to show us that 
a great composer can also be a great critic. Crea- 
tive Age offers Berta Geissmar’s Two Worlds of 
Music as comment on the German and English 
musical scenes before and during the war. 
Norton supplements this with Adolfo Salazar’s 
more technical Music in Our Time. John Day 
publishes the story of one modern composer’s 
fascination with ancient musical forms in Colin 
McPhee’s A House in Bali. 

There is no longer any news in the popularity 
of the dance. Although the theatre will continue 
to work that art into its own special amalgam — 
as it has already begun to do so successfully in 
Oklahoma!, Finian’s Rainbow and the like — its 
special function along the widening road of the 
theatre’s future is uncertain. But to help us 
toward the horizon, publishers continue to lay a 
bed-rock of source-books — John Martin’s The 
Dance (Tudor), Grace Robert’s Borzoi Book 
of Ballets (Knopf), Vaganova’s Fundamentals 
of the Classic Dance (Kamin). Paul Magriel’s 
Nijnsky (Holt) rekindles the fire before the 
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Robert Edmond Jones’ striking design for Eugene O'Neill's 





\ Moon for the Misbegotten 


fo be published by Random semultaneous ul ith the Broadu ay opening of the pla) 


shrine of the twentieth century s greatest dancer 
George Amberg’s magnificently presented Art in 


Vodern Ballet 


riches of scene design fostered by the dance since 


Pantheon), in revealing the 
Diaghileff, is a signpost to show the designer of 
today and the future both the styles that have 
served their purpose and the styles that remain 
iseful or adaptable. Merle Armitage’s Dance 
Memoranda (Duell, Sloan and Pearce) pictures 
what one man’s imagination can conjure out of 
the long and glamorous history of the dance 
Great people and events as well as the minutiae 
of history continue to fascinate scholar and lay- 
man alike. Against the perennial Shakespeareana 
represented most importantly this year by 
the late Harley 


Princeton 


Granville Barker's evocative 


Prefaces are juxtaposed A. ( 
Ward’s Specimens of English Dramatic Criti- 
csm XVII-XX Centuries (Oxford) and biog- 
raphies of Christopher Marlowe by Paul H 
Kocher North Carolina), of 
George Colman the Younger by 


University of 


Jeremy | 


Bagster-Collins (Columbia) and of the eight 


Arthur Murphy, by 
University of Pennsylvania 
scholars’ books all, but as necessary to the foun 


eenth-century dramatist. 


John P. Emery 


dations of the theatre in their own ways as the 
contemporaneous records provided by John Ma- 
son Brown in Seeing Things (Whittlesey House 

by the indefatigable Burns Mantle in his Best 
Plays (Dodd, Mead), by the factual report of 
the Broadway season called Theatre World, by 
John Gassner’s Best Film Plays 
Mavorga’s Best One-Act Plays 


Crown) or by 
Dodd, Mead). 
Along with the over-all record there are the 
individual plays of the year, fewer than usual and 
with reason, considering the scarcity of ‘straight’ 
plays worth publishing in this transitional mo- 
ment —-Eugene O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh 
and A Moon for the Misbegotten (Random 
Maxwell Anderson’s Joan of Lorraine ( Anderson 
House; Dodd, Mead), Moss Hart’s Christopher 
Blake (Random). Hellman’s Another Part of the 
Forest (‘Viking Arthur Miller’s All My Sons 
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Reynal and Hitchcock) and Ruth Gordon's 
Years Ago ( Viking). Jean-Paul Sartre's macabre 
plays, Huis-Clos and Les Mouches, long available 
in their original language (for France has been 
pouring theatre books through the presses ever 
since the Liberation ), are now published in Stuart 
Gilbert’s translations as one volume, No Exit and 
1 he Flies Knopf , The plays of GBS rate a 
special welcome in their inexpensive format 
under the Penguin imprint (as does Hesketh 
Pearson’s biography of the dramatist in the re- 
cent reprint by the Garden City Publishing Co. 

Collected plays fulfill their usual purpose as 
records of the past, properly extending the refer- 
ence shelf whatever the initial reason for the book 

whether as insight into the theatre of other 
nations like Yale’s Soviet Scene (six contem- 
porary plays translated by Alexander Bakshy 


or as stimulation from the masters like Prince- 


ton’s Four Plays by the Danish Holberg and the 


Fred Fehi 


inexpensive editions of Aristophanes | Liveright 
and Chekhov ( Hartsdale House) or even as in- 
dexes of a publisher’s ingenuity like Random’s 


Famous Plays of Crime and Detection 


‘Plus c'est la méme chose’? Not quite. There 
will alwavs be classrooms, and classrooms need 
textbooks. But selectivity will come among the 
‘technique-books’ and the theatre will not suffer 
from their lack. Art books, music and dance 
books, exciting new playscripts, new studies of the 
over-all theatre these will make more than 
adequate replacements. Looking back on the fer- 
tility of our previous ‘post-wal period, looking 
currently on the continuing absorption of the al- 
lied arts into the theatre pattern and on the prom- 
ise implied in the beginnings of our first National 
Theatre this very season, our fortune-teller should 
find in his crystal and in the reflection of pub- 


lishers’ lists a picture with hope and vigor 


The Films in Review 


When Is a Fiction a Fact? 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


HOEVER sets out to delimit the boundary be- 
W tween fact films and fiction films is doomed 
to defend his views against dissidents for the rest 
of his natural life. Even if he succeeds in silencing 
all other opposition, he can never shout down 
the realist who declares that every person — even 
an actor — is a fact; every idea — even a bad 
one — is a fact; and therefore every film — even 
a shoddy fabrication — is a film of fact. 

You may say that the fiction film selects and 
heightens and rearranges persons and events to 
suit its purposes, but so does the fact film. You 
may point out that the former makes use of pro- 
fessional actors and constructed sets whereas the 
latter favors actuality, but the reverse is fre- 
quently the case. It is true that the fact film 
cherishes the semblance of authenticity, but this 
gives it no monopoly in the service of truth. The 
most imaginative work of drama may be pro- 
foundly truthful in its revelation of the human 
spirit. The most impressive array of on-the-spot 
photographs is often intensely deceptive. It is only 
by assigning qualities in terms of the broadest 
purposes that you can hope to emerge with your 
argument whole. 

The theme is timely because of the presence 
on the scene of no less than four films which 
undertake to mix elements of fact and fiction in 
a single unit. All four pictures employ a fictional 
form to tell more or less factual stories. The Be- 
ginning or the End, MGM’s saga of the atom 
bomb, casts professional actors in the roles of 
living men and women: and reenacts the entire 
story on the studio lot. 13 Rue Madeleine, the 
second in Louis de Rochemont’s series (the first 
was The House on Ninety-Second Street), inter- 
mingles a more aggressive fictional line with its 


documentary material and shoots considerable 
portions of the film. on location (though not on 
the spot). Boomerang (also a de Rochemont 
production ) is shot entirely on location, near the 
actual scene, and mingles non-professionals with 
professionals in the cast. Man’s Hope is a reen- 
actment on the spot and at the time (1938) 
and with the actual men and women who played 
in the real-life drama of the Spanish Civil War. 

Here, then, is the progression from almost 
complete fiction to almost complete actuality. No 
one picture represents anything radically new on 
the film horizon; but taken together they indicate 
a trend worth considering, and provide a basis 
for measuring how much fiction films stand to 
profit from being injected with persons, scenes 
and events from reality. 

The answer is not clear-cut. It varies from film 
to film and from one moment to the next within 
a film. But in each case it is dominated by one 
criterion: the nature of the reality, its interest 
and its significance. 

A scene of the Spanish war which shows the 
look of the land, the distinctive faces of the peas- 
ants and the manner of civil warfare is a rich and 
revealing document because the reality was rich 
and revealing. The same could be said for the 
scenes that made up Fighting Lady, which fore- 
cast Mr. de Rochemont’s feature productions in 
the current vein. That story of an aircraft carrier 
in the Pacific gained an increment of power from 
the fact that the pictures were shot in the midst 
of the battle. Actions and emotions came direct 
from life, without suffering the interference of 
reenactment. 

A camera which turns its sights on a human 
being caught up in the toils of a great event is 
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likely to capture a revelation of the human spirit 
which no actor’s rendition, no matter how mas- 
terly, can simulate. The middle-aged Frenchman 
weeping at his country’s defeat, the Chinese baby 
burned and frightened and alone in the middle 
of a bombed-out railroad siding, gave moments 
to film without parallel. What happens, however, 
when such ‘natural’ players are set to remember- 
ing and recreating an event in front of the cam- 
era? By and large they communicate little beyond 
the appearance of extreme discomfort. The shapes 
of their faces or the drape of their dress may have 
certain documentary interest; occasional flashes 
of characteristic gesture may survive the ordeal ; 
but insofar as they succeed in the act of recrea- 
tion, they are succeeding as actors, not as naturals. 

Evidence to the contrary can be found all the 
way from the early works of Flaherty down to 
moments in the current films. One thinks of the 
befuddled peasant in Man’s Hope admitting 
sheepishly that he cannot read a map; of the 
back-porch grandmother in Boomerang, smoking 
a cigarette, pushing a baby carriage and listening 
to a radio all at once. But these incidentals prove 
more about the quick eye, the good fortune and 
the extraordinary patience of the film-makers 
than they do about the art of film. 

So much for natural actors. Natural settings 
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are subject to similar considerations. If the actual 
scene is interesting or beautiful or intensely char- 
acteristic, there is value in going to it and taking 
pictures. But to shoot for the sake of sweet reality 
in a place which is none of these but simply out- 
side the studio walls is to sacrifice motion-picture 
values to an illusory objective. 

When it comes to reenacting real events on the 
screen, old standards of story-telling set in. There 
are times when actual occurrences arrange them- 
selves into sprightly narrative form; but more 
often the truth is too flat for fiction, or too 
strange. ‘Then it has to be tampered with. The 
moviemaker who tries to fit a documentary story 
into a dramatic mold is on shifty ground, for he 
is always in danger of losing the casual patterns 
of authenticity without acquiring the focus and 
emotional precision of a well-made tale. 

Although these are abstract considerations, 
they all have pertinence here. They do not ex- 
plain why The Beginning or the End is so monu- 
mental a frost, for that is simply a matter of 
inept moviemaking despite the best of intentions. 
But they do suggest why that form of complete 
reenactment of events on the whole undramatic 
(despite their world-shaking significance) could 
never have succeeded entirely. They explain why 
13 Rue Madeleine is most absorbing in the early 
scenes that reveal our techniques for training 
spies in the fine arts of deception, jiu jitsu and 
such, and least successful in the latter half when 
it casts off its documentary garb without donning 
the fictional garment with grace. They explain 
the extraordinary impact of André Malraux's 
Man’s Hope despite the authentic gaucherie of 
his cast. And, finally, they explain why Boomer- 
ang has succeeded signally in certain ways, and 
why it has not quite come off in others. 

In the latter film, the director Elia Kazan is 
telling a first-class mystery tale informed with 
nice political comment. Anthony Abbot’s story, 
from which Richard Murphy has fashioned his 
screenplay, was taken from the record of Homer 
Cummings when he was a young state’s attorney 
for Connecticut. By setting up shop in Stamford 
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‘the original incident took place in nearby 
Bridgeport), and by making use of local land- 
marks and local people, Kazan has sought to 
imbue his film with the air of natural occurrences. 
Since he is dealing, however, with facts which 
are nowise sacred, he has the necessary sanction 
to alter history in favor of a dramatic unity of 
both vigor and wit. Casting such actors as Lee 
Cobb, Sam Levene, Dana Andrews, Jane Wyatt 
and Taylor Holmes in the leads — all excellent 
players who are at the same time familiar types 
— Kazan has merged the professionals and the 
non-professionals in his cast with a minimum of 
friction. In other words, he has surmounted the 
difficulties to which he was committed with the 
use of natural actors and natural settings (which 
frequently photograph poorly and in several in- 
stances actually hamper the action). 

However transitory may be the values of such 
a style, there is much to be gained from it at the 
moment. Hollywood pictures have turned their 
backs more and more on the characteristic line 
and curve of American life. Drastic measures are 
needed to restore them face to face with reality. 
One way is to provide them, in the manner of 
Mr. de Rochemont’s films, with internal compari- 
sons — injections of realistic detail, of scenes and 
characters from actual life — that will serve as 
a constant pressure to thrust the whole motion- 
picture pattern back into line. 


Curiously enough, Elia Kazan has provided 
the perfect justification for the techniques of 
Boomerang in his super-western for MGM called 
The Sea of Grass. Among the convenient areas 
of escape from the world we live in, none is so 
popular at present as the romantic and _ pic- 
turesque retreat to our own frontier past. Yet, 
even with events so remotely registered, motion- 
picture values remain in effect: good westerns 
are good, poor westerns are poor, and expensive 
poor westerns are a powerful waste of money. 

The Sea of Grass is a handsomely mounted af- 
fair, photographed by Harry Stradling for values 
that seldom seek beneath the surface of decora- 
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uon. It pairs Spencer Tracy with Katharine Hep- 
burn to recount a story of the conflict between 
cattlemen and homesteaders in the early days of 
the great wide west. Since both players are natu- 
rally colorful and accustomed to complementing 
each other with a shrewd give and take of con- 
trasting qualities, the team is never entirely neg- 
ligible on the screen. But even Tracy and Hep- 
burn need to be extended, pushed a little beyond 
the limits of their natural tensions, and this their 
director has notably failed to do. From Melvyn 
Douglas, as the man who might have presented 
with some dignity the homesteaders’ case against 
cattleman Tracy, there is a performance keyed 
more closely to the melodramatic heavy of yore 
than is conceivable in a modern production. The 
bulging eyes, the sinister leer, the lines spat over 
the shoulder all add up to a portrait neither be- 
coming to Mr. Douglas nor edifying to the theme. 
Robert Walker, cast outside his usual mold in the 
role of a devil-may-care cowboy charmer, has 
succeeded better in a relatively minor part. 


Of the several current westerns on a similar 
level of luxury, United States Pictures’ Pursued 
has succeeded in mounting the interest and sus- 
taining the mood beyond any of the others. This 
despite the fact that such elements of mystery 
and psychiatry as the scriptwriter Niven Busch 
has introduced to the frontier format have done 
more to confuse and exasperate the spectator 
than to enlighten him. Even so, under Raoul 
Walsh’s direction, Teresa Wright, Robert Mit- 
chum, Judith Anderson, Dean Jagger and John 
Rodney have moved through the patterns of an 
ingrown family feud at the time of the Spanish- 
American War with sombreness and some force. 
In both of these qualities their playing is appre- 
ciably enhanced by the camera prowess of James 
Wong Howe. This fine photographer has cast his 
lighting in tones of dark intensity through which 
the very shadows speak. Though his hand is sure 
with interiors, it is in the manner in which he 
tampers with an outdoor scene, sharpening and 
heightening the given outlines and forms of the 
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landscape, that he demonstrates most securely 
the artist’s talent for improving on nature. 

If you do not want to escape to the west, how 
about a little hunting expedition to Africa in the 
company of Zoltan Korda (as director), Casey 
Robinson and Seymour Bennett (as scriptwriters ) 
and Gregory Peck, Joan Bennett and Robert 
Preston as the leading players involved in The 
Macomber Affair. 

Ernest Hemingway should find considerable 
flattery in the treatment his famous short story, 
‘The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber,’ 
has had at the hands of its film adapters, for they 
have not only salvaged almost every word of his 
dialogue but have even put into dialogue several 
passages that were originally part of the descrip- 
tive matter. They have transposed without essen- 
tial change the characters of the rich American 
Macomber, an affable coward married to a dis- 
dainful beauty named Margaret, and the white 
hunter Wilson, a Hemingway hero par excellence. 
So faithfully have they cleaved to the mean and 
sordid undercurrent of the story that their one 
incidental departure, which is to make Wilson 
fall in love with the Memsahib, is more insupport- 
able than it might have been had she been sweet- 
ened and softened in the usual movie fashion. 

Granted an unusual degree of fidelity to the 
original, it remains to be added that such devo- 
tion seems hardly deserved. The story is pain- 
fully dated, its values outmoded, the exotic set- 
ting automatically doomed to disbelief by the 
fraudulence of the drama it houses. 

The Macomber Affair is a Benedict Bogeaus 
production released by United Artists which is 
also releasing Loew-Lewin’s latest excursion into 
literary esoterica, The Private Affairs of Bel Ami. 
Almost the same words can be used to describe 
this film of the Guy de Maupassant novel as were 
applied to the earlier efforts of the Loew-Lewin 
team, including The Moon and Sixpence and 
The Portrait of Dorian Gray. It has the same 
virtues as its forerunners: a splendid sense of 
decorative surface; an imposing cast; the courage 
to work with material aimed above the twelve- 
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year audience level and the four-year level of 
Hays-Code morality. It also shares the same 
faults, including a ponderous tread and an air 
of cynical detachment that is inimical to the kind 
of involvement a spectator likes to feel in the 
progress of a story. Once more George Sanders 
is Mr. Lewin’s star, this time in the role of the 
handsome scoundrel who climbs to success on 
the prostrate forms of the women who love him. 
Darius Milhaud provides an entertaining and 
knowledgeable score, and Max Ernst a painting 
of The Temptation of St. Anthony, rendered in 
the sudden Technicolor — neither artistically nor 
dramatically warranted — of which Mr. Lewin 
appears unaccountably enamored. 


Walter Wanger, who is nothing if not unpre- 
dictable, has recently escaped from escape long 
enough to examine a situation which grows from 
the soil of our current lives. In Smash-U p, The 
Story of a Woman, there are excellent intentions, 
nice beginnings and clarity of purpose even after 
the accomplishment has ceased to equal the aim. 
John Howard Lawson’s screenplay, directed by 
Stuart Heisler, has told the story of a girl who 
marries a struggling musician, of their early hap- 
piness until he succeeds and she is no longer 
needed to feed his ego, to run his house or to 
act as nursemaid to his child. How her need for 
drink gains as her self-respect diminishes, until 
she hits bottom by setting accidental fire to her 
house and endangering the life of her child, fills 
out the remainder of the film. 

This is no cheap play for easy sensationalism 
but a serious contemplation of a problem with a 
real existence on the contemporary scene. That 
it has not achieved total success is due to the fact 
that the excellent young player, Susan Hayward, 
has not been sufficiently tutored in the progres- 
sive stages of drunkenness. Each successive event 
is merely a repetition instead of an advance along 
the inevitable path. The film is a sober and often 
affecting report, but never a revelation. At that 
it is, in its imperfect way, one of the more en- 
couraging events on the horizon. 


Warners 





ROBERT MITCHUM AND JOHN RODNEY in Pursued, United States Pic- 


tures’ high-class western set in New Mexico at the turn of the century. 
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MARTITA HUNT AND VALERIE HOBSON, two Dickens portraits in David 


Lean’s film, Great Expectations, promised from England in the spring. 
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SEWELL STOKES 


EVERLEY BAXTER, one of our Members of Par- 
liament who finds time also to be a profes- 
sional dramatic critic, has given it as his opinion 
in the widely read Evening Standard that New 
York dramatic criticism is well below the level of 
London’s. After admitting it to be sound, he adds 
that it is unfortunately ‘undistinguished, unenter- 
prising, and lacking in both erudition and wit.’ 
Two exceptions he cites to this miserable state of 
affairs — the critic of The New Yorker and, toa 
lesser degree, the critic of The New York Times. 
Can one let this judgment — arrived at during a 
short visit — pass without comment? In the cir- 
cumstances I don’t think one can. 

If London’s playgoers enjoyed as they once 
did the brilliant verdicts of men like Shaw, 
Archer, Walkley, Montague and Beerbohm, Mr. 
Baxter might make sense. But unhappily London 
nowadays is served by very few critics worth the 
name, and even of these one or two have become 
shadows of themselves. 

Theatre people here would be grateful for some 
sound criticism but scarcely anything is writ- 
ten in our newspapers that can fairly be said to 
instruct our young dramatists and actors in their 
art, or suggest how they might improve. Too 
often James Agate uses a new play merely as a 
peg on which to hang an old reminiscence ( witty 
and erudite certainly); and the labor expended 
by Ivor Brown on contriving the puns which 
lavishly decorate his articles leaves him scant en- 
ergy for much else. One reads these distinguished 
critics eagerly, but less to find out what the new 
play is about than to find out what each of them 
is up to on his own account. 

The detailed notices in the morning and eve- 
ning newspapers which follow a New York open- 


ing are something unknown in London. Our 
theatre is accorded only the scrappiest attention 
by editors, sometimes no more than one short 
article covering the whole week’s events. ‘This was 
so, long before the paper shortage had any mean- 
ing. With us the business of dramatic criticism 
has a haphazard air. A play may or may not be 
reviewed in an odd corner of the paper; and, if it 
is, the chances are that its discovery will be made 
more difficult by its disguise as a news story. 
What has impressed so many visitors to New 
York is not only the amount of space devoted 
each day to theatrical gossip but the full, ana- 
lytical, carefully worded reports with which the 
author, the actors, the director and scene designer 
are certain to be rewarded. Reports, rather than 
pretty examples of belles-lettres, most of these 
pieces may be, but what, from the point of view 
of the worker in the theatre, could be better? To 
him a professional estimate of his efforts is en- 
couraging, whatever the result; but to be ignored, 
or used merely as a match to set alight a critic’s 
passion for autobiography, is disheartening in the 
extreme. In New York the theatre seems to be a 
part of the city’s life; London appears to treat it 
more as a visiting circus, a pleasing side-show on 
which serious thought would be quite wasted. 
Beverley Baxter’s disparagement of New York 
dramatic criticism is the more surprising in view 
of the paragraph with which he concludes his 
article: ‘Again and again in New York I have 
been impressed by the unity between authorship 
and audience which we in London lack so much. 
We have the actors, they have the authors.’ 
Whether or not our actors are superior to the 
American brand is open to doubt; but nobody 
can deny that we suffer from a lack of authors 
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who make the theatre their full-time job. Perhaps 
if we had a few more sound critics, the London 
stage might show improvement. 


Even the actors were surprised at the resound- 
ing applause on the opening night of the Old 
Vic’s lively production of Ben Jonson’s The Al- 
chemist. It had been doubted by everyone that a 
modern audience would ‘laugh its head off’ at the 
motley assemblage of charlatans, rogues, bawds, 
creatures and bumpkins. Yet the laughter was of 
that robust kind evoked by vaudeville comedians 
who know what the double entendre is worth and 
use it accordingly. Before the final curtain was 
reached slapstick had become a part of the bois- 
terous fun and the exchange of a few custard 
pies would hardly have seemed out of place. 

It was John Burrell who realized that if this 
high comedy were cut judiciously and played as 
farce it might appeal not only to a lover of the 
classics but also to the customer of Hellzapoppin. 
Unfamiliarity with the play may be why it has 
not already had such an all-out production in re- 
cent times, for it contains ingredients unfailingly 
popular with modern playgoers. A note in the 
program tells us, rightly, that in The Alchemist 
Jonson has written a comedy ‘packed with de- 
tailed observation of tricksters and their victims.’ 
How much Damon Runyon would have appre- 
ciated the characters of this play! 

Among the victims enticed by the versatile 
crooks into their charlatan’s den is Able Drugger, 
a seller of tobacco. His part, like that of the other 
victims, is decidedly actable but it provides only 
a few brief if telling appearances. What has been 
worrying us all is how Garrick, and later Kean, 
could have chosen for themselves such a minor 
role at the height of their fame. The answer, 
however, is in the pages of the British Museum 
catalogue, which gives a long list of plays altered 
or adapted to suit David Garrick; and a little 
further research leaves no question that the play 
was altered ‘more than somewhat.’ In fact the 
Chiswick Press published in 1815 a comedy en- 
titled The Tobacconist, in a prefatory note to 
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which the editor, Thomas Didbin, describes it as 
‘An alteration, by Mr. Gentle, from Ben Jonson’s 
celebrated comedy the Alchymist, with intent to 
give Mr. Weston’s established merit, in the char- 
acter of Able Drugger, more frequent, familiar, 
and compact opportunity of showing itself than 
the old play afforded.’ It is obvious enough that 
Mr. Weston was cashing in on the success made 
of the part by Garrick and then by Kean. 

Even with the part as it was originally written 
Alec Guinness does exceedingly well. His tobac- 
conist is a clever piece of observation — observa- 
tion of what Hazlitt had to say of Kean’s inter- 
pretation: “The battle between him and Face was 
irresistible; and he went off after he had got well 
through it, strutting, and fluttering his cloak 
about, much in the same manner that a game 
cock flaps his wings after a victory.’ 

Sir Ralph Richardson as Face and George 
Relph as Subtle work as closely together as Laurel 
and Hardy and one is always full of admiration 
for the pace and gusto of their performance. 
Peter Copley’s religious maniac, Ananias, is posi- 
tively frightening in exactly the right degree (cre- 
ative acting, this); and Nicholas Hannen, an 
actor not given to flamboyance as a rule, com- 
pletely justifies Charles Lamb’s description of Sir 
Epicure Mammon: ‘What a towering braver) 
there is in his sensuality! He affects no pleasure 
under a Sultan. It is as if “Egypt with Assyria 
strove in luxury.” ’ Joyce Redman’s Dol Com- 
mon (a bawd) is a riot with the audience but 
such a solo performance seems entirely out of 
place in a company whose teamwork is partly 
responsible for its generally high standard of 
achievement. 


A fairly substantial run will probably reward 
Laurence Olivier’s production at the Garrick 
Theatre of Garson Kanin’s Born Yesterday. As 
the racketeering super-junkman, Hartley Power 

who for many years has presented tough Ameri- 
cans on our stage) does very well in the part that 
Mr. Olivier wished he might have done himself, 
while the blonde he prefers, in the person of Yo- 





lande Donlan, is equally successful. This actress, 
said to be practically unknown in New York, will 
make a name for herself in London; the type she 
portrays is less familiar in Shaftesbury Avenue 
than on Broadway and she plays it deliciously. 

At first, one is a little puzzled by the success 
here of a play that keeps so closely to the Broad- 
way formula, but one soon realizes that none of 
our native offerings has the vitality and attack 
of this first-class import. Lacking a brisk com- 
mentary upon what goes on under our noses, we 
are grateful enough to watch the goings-on in 
Washington, D. C. Besides, everyone in this play 
is just a little more insulting to everyone else than 
they would be in real life. It was the same with 
The Man Who Came to Dinner. Saying (very 
nearly ) exactly what they think, being untroubled 
by a vestige of good manners, is the prerogative 
of many characters in American plays; and the 
more candid their remarks, the more an audience 
delights in them. 


This seems particularly true in Jane, an adap- 
tation by S. N. Behrman of the short story by 
Somerset Maugham, which has recently arrived 
at the Aldwych Theatre. An English adapter, or 
Mr. Maugham himself, would instinctively have 
invested the characters in this comedy with a 
certain lifelike reticence. But Mr. Behrman, con- 
veniently forgetting their presence in an English 
drawing-room, lets them insult one another at 
will — with excellent results. Indeed, without an 
introduction of crisp insult, this story of a Plain 
Jane could hardly be endured. Thanks, however, 
to its adapter and to Miss Yvonne Arnaud’s en- 
trancing personality, embarrassment is avoided. 

One can no more believe in Jane herself than 
in any other woman on the stage whose character 
is supposed to undergo a change for no better 
reason than that she changes her clothes. Jane 
is a wealthy, middle-aged frump from Liverpool 
who marries a boy twenty-seven years her junior 
because she is fond of him and he is fond of her. 
Being a dress-designer among other things, the 
young man is able to turn her from a moth into 
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a butterfly, so far as appearance goes; and also, 
it seems, from a provincial bore into London’s 
social pet. But on her first entrance the audience 
realizes what should be obvious to the rest of the 
cast — that Jane is a pet despite those Victorian 
garments, which in any case suit her far better 
than the creations later devised for her by a 
young man obviously not too brilliant at his job. 
Eventually, not because they aren’t happy to- 
gether but simply on account of her desire to 
marry a man of her own age (a more comfortable 
arrangement), Jane seeks a divorce. After which 
. . . But does it matter? Of course not, but 
Yvonne Arnaud and Ronald Squire, with Mr. 
Behrman’s help, keep us more than mildly 
amused. 

However, if all the stories written by Mr. 
Maugham in the first person are to be adapted 
for the stage and screen, the possibility is that 
in time we shall become just a little tired of meet- 
ing this author whose cynical character is appar- 
ently not to be avoided. We were first introduced 
to him by Darryl Zanuck in The Razor’s Edge; 
now he turns up in Jane, though not under his 
own name. It seems a pity that a popular writer, 
for reasons of stage technique (or lack of it), 
should be made an example of the old adage — 
familiarity breeds contempt. 


It is generally acknowledged that people don’t 
know what their own voices sound like until they 
have heard them mechanically recorded, after 
which they are usually surprised to the extent of 
almost disbelieving what they do hear. Perhaps 
Eugenie Leontovich has never had the oppor- 
tunity of recognizing that her own voice has those 
notes suggestive of deep passion which should en- 
able her to attempt parts altogether out of her 
present range. In Robert Henderson’s production 
at the little Lindsey Theatre Club of George S. 
George’s Caviar to the General this more than 
talented artist, for all the excellence of her com- 
edy, leaves an impression of having arrived in the 
wrong play — amusing though both she and the 
play mostly are. 
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Jean Cocteau 
VELONA PILCHER 


Man is a rope stretched between the animal and the superman — a rope over 
an abyss. A dangerous crossing, a dangerous wayfaring, a dangerous looking-back, 


a dangerous trembling and halting. 


EAN 
VPhomme de théé- 
tre, has succeeded in 


COCTEAU, 


a unique way—as the 
years have passed and 
the continuity of his 
theatre 
practice developed - 
in himself meeting the 
high challenge he so 
insolently flung into 
the boulevards in his 
youth: “Let us have 
poetry of the theatre instead of poetry in the thea- 
tre.’ One by one he has, as he promised, ‘exploited 
the resources of the theatre,’ perceived with 
his poetic eye the authentic elements of the art, 
lifted them, lit them and re-presented them to us 
with poetic emphasis and intent. Over and over 
he has proved his point that ‘It is not the business 
of the dramatist to bring life into the theatre but 
to bring the theatre to life’ — nine times over, 
applying ‘the proof by nine,’ as I think he calls it, 
meaning that when one of the muses gives birth 
to beauty the delight of her soul is acceptable in 
the sight of the other eight. 

So artists from all the arts can be counted 
among his friends and collaborators — and these 
the finest of our times. Picasso has been his 
painter, Les Six his musicians, Diaghileff’s 
dancers and choreographers at his service, Co- 
peau and Pitoéff among his producers. Actors 
and actresses — those who most like to act — 
rejoice in the robust roles he is now rounding out 
for them, both in plays and in films. He has kept 
company with clowns and written for that great 
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theory and 





Woodcut by Blair H-S: Gate 
Theatre program for Orphée. 


fraternity, the Fratellinis. And for acrobats of 
that unearthly energy that leaps between two 
worlds and dances in space, he has had —as 
brother on the slack-wire — Barbette. When the 
Nine are pleased the poet is proved. But this does 
not mean the public is pleased! He is too alive 
to be easily liked. His audacities outrage, his 
antics alienate, his manners — ‘the gestures of a 
man walking over the head of death must appear 
extremely amusing’ — are misconstrued. Scan- 
dals have always shadowed him. And, like the 
Sitwells, the taste of his talent — so full of aston- 
ishments and singularities — was too new to the 
palate in the Twenties and has taken time to be 
acquired. 

Fantastic, suggestive, fascinating, stimulating, 
extravagant, sophisticated, complicated, incalcu- 
lable, romantic, melodramatic, idiomatic, subtle, 
simple, confusing, clairvoyant, mysterious, pre- 


posterous .. . No, no string of adjectives can be 
too long — no matter how far-fetched, how over- 
stretched — nor too strong for this tight-rope 


walker of a writer feeling his way between the 
opposites, swaying between two kinds of con- 
sciousness. Sometimes pretentious, but never 
solemn, often absurd but never stupid. Never 
vulgar. Always sensitive. And forever full of style. 
A mercurial mountebank with a passion for pre- 
cision because he knows that one false step, a 
moment’s loss of balance, may mean annihilation. 

“We are playing at a great height, and without 
a safety net.’ A poet, perilously balancing the 
life of his imagination, insisting on a spiritual 
equilibrium between the unseen and the seen. Ah 
yes, his camouflage is very clever, his patter pert. 
‘I am the lie that always tells the truth.’ He 
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Jean Cocteau’s The Eagle Has Two Heads, with Helmut to love. Cocteau’s script was adapted into English by 
Dantine as the poet who comes to murder his queen Ronald Duncan, author of This Way to the Tomb! and 
and Tallulah Bankhead as the victim who turns his ir: the libretto for Benjamin Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia 
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With Jean Cocteau as librettist and Pablo Picasso as curtain designer, Parade (above), 1917, 
and Train Bleu (below), 1924, were notable features of the Diaghileff Ballet Russe repertory. 
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Jean Cocteau and Jacqueline Delubac, in a water color by Gabriel Spat 


assumes an air of decadence, strolls about like a 
somnambulist and talks as wonderfully as 
Wilde, they tell me and is an addict of dreams 

. But be not deceived. Don’t let his fooling fool 
vou. He has worked in the wings of the theatre 
and very humbly learned her wisdom. His work 
testifies to theatre at every turn. 

The name of that airy dancer whom Zara- 


thustra sang of in the market-place he who 
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goes halting and trembling between the housetops 
was almost certainly Heurtebise. Doing Le 
numéro Cocteau. 

And who is Heurtebise? Who knows? But he 
appears in the poems as L’Ange Heurtebise. “We 
are inhabited by an angel who never ceases to 
trouble us. We should be that angel’s guardian.’ 
And in Orphée he is an angelic glazier, with 


window-panes for wings, who, when pressed for 
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In Cocteau’s new film La Belle et La Béte, Jean Marais is seen as the 
Beast whose love of Beauty transforms him into Prince Charming 
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a name of some sort, answers 
‘Jean Cocteau.’ So let us assume that 
he bears the poet’s works upon his 
person and can conjure them up 
and juggle them about being so 
dexterous, so amb-dextrous while 
dancing disdainfully over our heads. 
“These muses never ask vou to sit 
down, but point in silence to a tight 
rope, he says with a bow, and begins. 
Poésie de roman: From Le Poto- 
mac in 1913 through Les Enfant 
Terribles to La Fin de Potomac in 
1939 he has fashioned various kinds 
of fiction, of which Le Grand Ecart 
and Thomas l’Imposteur are of a 
prose so polished that they shine 
among the brightest of the many 
manv-colored objects now being 
tossed .. . Poésie cnitique : Uncount- 
able small volumes are flashing about 
under this heading, but, fortunately 
for us, most of them coales« Cc under 
one title, Le Rappel a ’Ordre, while 
many a cunning comment about 
theatre has found its way into O pium 
..« Poésie graphique: And all the 
time these books are coming out, let 


me inform you, designs for them and 


others also come streaming with 
the rapidity and skill of the music- 
hall magician from the hands of 


Heurtebise. ‘What I turned to the 
circus and music-hall to seek was. . . 
a lesson in equilibrium,’ he explains, 
pausing dizzily in the infinite to 
glance at us before then going on 

Poésie de théadtre: Out of one 
sleeve he is shaking ballets: out of 
the other, plays. Parade comes first 
With this, in 1917, he made his en- 
trance into theatre, and from it fol- 
lowed Le Boeuf sur le Toit for the 
Fratellinis, Les Mariés de la Tour 


Kiffel for the Swedish Ballet and 


Train Bleu for the Ballet Russe of Diaghileff 
in 1924. Then, as words worked their way more 
and more into these experiments and pretexts, 
adaptations appeared — Romeo et Juliette, 
Oedipe-Roi, Antigone — until finally, in 1926, 
after nine years in this haute école, the ballets 
break into a rare and lovely play of pure lucidity, 
Orphée. Now the rest of the plays come rushing: 
La Voix Humaine, La Machine Infernale, Les 
Chevaliers de la Table Ronde, Les Parents Ter- 
ribles, Les Monstres Sacrés, La Machine a Ecrire, 
Renaud et Armide and L’Aigle a Deux Tétes — 
the last coming with such a climax that it is run- 
ning in Paris, London and New York. 

And now will you not descend, O Heurtebise? 
‘Up there, suspended in space, so many precau- 
tions are necessary in order not to break one’s 
neck...’ But there is yet another wonder to be 
worked, more magic to be made from theatre’s 
moving images, and signed with an eye instead 
of a star. Poésie cinématographique: Le Sang 
d’un Poéte, in 1930, set this new experiment in 
motion, with Le Baron Fantéme to follow, then 
L’Eternel Retour and, last, La Belle et la Béte — 
about which he has just published Le Journal 
d’un Film, a book shot with so many technical 
and critical adventures that it is itself a fairy 
story of how the film was made. Last, did I say? 
But one is never up to date with this fellow. For 
see, he is flashing in finale another reel of some- 
thing not yet finished — Ruy Blas. 

And all this time, I tell you, from the moment 
he mounted that string of steel and began this 
vertiginous journey, poems have been pouring 
forth. Poésies: some plain and simple, others in- 
tricate and untranslatable, all arresting even to 
an alien ear — L’Ode a Picasso, Plain-Chant, 
Opéra. These are only a few of the as yet uncol- 
lected treasures, but among them are poems of 
peculiar beauty, so tender, so haunting — like 
the love-scenes in the plays, so unfailingly gentle 
with the lives and deaths of lovers — that we hold 
our breath and hope this delicate dancer, this 
dancing dreamer, will come safely back to earth 
at last ... He does. ‘A work of art tends to main- 


JEAN COCTEAU 
tain a supernatural equilibrium,’ says Heurtebise 
softly as — his number finished for the evening 
— he alights. 

Heurtebise alights. But Barbette fell. 

And who was Barbette? Le numéro Barbette. 
Une Legon de Théatre will tell you. How he too 
was one who danced above abysses, in the body 
as well as the spirit, and delighted the souls — 
says Cocteau — of those who are moved by le 
sexe surnaturel de la beauté. But Barbette fell one 
day and broke his back. 

What is great in man is that he is a bridge, 
not a goal; what is lovable in man is that he is 
an over-going and a down-going. 

Cocteau counts among his friends and collabo- 
rators not the living only but the dead. Baude- 
laire, in whose asile dans impeccable naiveté he 
has also taken shelter. Rimbaud, whose long, im- 
mense et raisonné déréglement de tous les sens 
he has shared. And Rilke. It was Rilke who sent 
him the message: ‘Tell Jean Cocteau that I 
adore him — the only person for whom the Myth 
opens its gates and from which he returns bronzed 
as from the seaside.’ 

“Because of Orphée,’ cried Cocteau when he 
read the telegram. “This, from the man who 
wrote: “We had a different conception of the - 
marvelous. We found that when everything hap- 
pened naturally things were even more strange.” ’ 

The original use of myth, in Cocteau’s plays 
and poems, is original only in the exact sense that 

Picasso and Stravinsky, as sketched by Cocteau 
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he has experienced. the origin of myth. He has 
gone down to the source. Crossing the bridge of 
Psyche, following dreams to the death, traveling 
along that narrow nerve of time between sleeping 
and walking — that slack-wire slung between two 
mysteries — he has found that true imagination 
is true. Theatre caught him. He trusted her. She 
taught him. Within the shadow of her wings he 
has learned professional secrets; and found that 
things do happen, to some people, at some times. 

Magic, black and white, does find its way into 
stage properties when played on with particular 
emotions. Plants do speak, doors open without 
touch and horses prophesy. Castles can be en- 
chanted, mirrors catch or cast off images, limbs 
lead a life of their own. Some bodies do embody 


a law of metamorphosis, and a man — some man 
— can converse with gods, guard angels, exorcise 
devils and drink from the Grail. Life is miracu- 
lous, and myths and fairy tales bear witness. Art 
is alchemical, and may be hazardous. Zarathustra 
also fell, and broke his brain. Theatre does come 
to life. Once the arrow is over, anything can 
happen. Plays have been known to take up their 
writers and walk and do things even more strange, 


Monsieur Cocteau? Are you listening? Allow 
me, je vous prie, to sign myself with your own 
words, written when we were corresponding 
about a theatre problem: Croyez a ma vive recon- 
naissance et a mes excuses de chicaner sur un tra- 
vail qui me couvre de honte et de gloire. 


I love those who know not how to live except as down-goers, for they are the 
over-goers. I love the great despisers, because they are the great adorers, and 


arrows of longing for the other shore. 





The Audience Was Right 


GEORGE R. KERNODLE 


[’ Is EASY to be contemptuous of public taste. 
We groan when our favorite play fails and 
the public rushes to something trivial and ob- 
vious. Some people even despair of democracy 
as always meaning low taste, and try to set up 
some aristocratic standard. Eric Bentley, the 
most ardent tilter at popular windmills, gets 
angry at anything that could possibly please a 
general Broadway audience. He even invents an 
unsupportable slur on the Elizabethan audience. 
He cannot believe that the public has ever been 
right. 

While no one would contend that popularity 
should be the measure of merit, yet when a large 
audience finds satisfaction in a play, the anthro- 
pologist, if not the poet, can usually find that the 
play served some important need. Abie’s Irish 
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Rose, Tobacco Road and Life With Father, the 
three biggest Broadway hits of this century, 
looked at as public rituals, prove to be plays of 
far greater merit than many of the avant-garde 
plays that have excited the intellectuals. We now 
see that the audience for these three plays knew 
better than the intellectuals what was important. 

When Abie’s Irish Rose opened in 1922, 
neither the critics nor the intellectuals could see 
anything good about it. They wanted an expres- 
sion of post-war cynicism, but here was cheerful- 
ness and warmth. They were looking for subtle 
characterization and studies of unusual psycho- 
logical states; here were the most familiar type- 
characters, the stage Irishman and the stage Jew 
and the most everyday worries over conflict with 
parents. The more advanced plays had tragic 


suicides, warped personalities and ironical fates 
—the psyches in Abie suffered from nothing 
more complex than four-year-old operations and 
the desire for grandchildren. While the more ap- 
proved writers were striving for subtle, carefully 
differentiated dialogue, here were jokes as old as 
Plautus and language worn to the bone by long 
repetition in vaudeville, comic strip and parlor 
story. The intellectuals could find nothing fresh, 
nothing subtle, nothing significant about it. But 
millions of people flocked to see it. 

The popularity of Abie’s Irish Rose seemed 
only another proof of the incurable stupidity of 
the American public. Was not the section called 
‘Americana’ in The American Mercury piling up 
further proof of that amusing fact? Had not 
everybody with any taste already moved to Paris, 
or at least to Greenwich Village? Benchley in his 
weekly ‘Confidential Guide’ not only called the 
play cheap, awful, old-fashioned and obvious, 
but repeatedly denounced the country that liked 
it. In 1922 he wrote, ‘People laugh at this every 
night, which explains why a democracy can never 
be a success.’ The following year he said, “The 
country’s most popular comedy, constituting a 
reflection on either this department or the coun- 
try.’ 

But the public was right. They liked Abie, not 
because it was easy entertainment but because it 
dealt with one of the most important themes of 
America — the coming together of peoples of 
different background and the consequent widen- 
ing of outlook. It was a celebration — a ritual — 
of the union of many traditions. Abie and Rose 
Mary were not individuals; they were symbols, 
they were priests performing the rite for the con- 
gregation. Their three weddings not only solved 
a situation in a play, they reenforced the meaning 
of America to the whole audience. While Euro- 
peans were intensifying old nationalist quarrels 
— Italian vs Slav, Irish vs English, Hungarian 
vs Czech — over here Americans were going for- 
ward together. 

The weddings of Abie and Rose Mary cele- 
brated the American union. Solomon Levy 
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echoed an old American slogan, ‘United you 
stand, divided you don’t.’ Father Whalen and 
Rabbi Solomon, like a chorus, gave explicit state- 
ment to the philosophy of union, realized during 
the war: ‘Shure they all had the same God above 
them and what with all the shells bursting, and 
the shrapnel flying, with no one knowing just 
what moment death would come, Catholics, He- 
brews and Protestants alike forgot their preju- 
dices and came to realize that all faiths and creeds 
have about the same destination after all.’ 

Like America, the play showed irritating con- 
flicts between people of different traditions, but 
each father discovered there was much to gain 
and little to lose by the union. The weddings, 
the reconciliation of the fathers, the feast over an 
American ham and the gifts from all sections of 
the country — such ritualistic features should 
have been recognized by anthropologists, except 
that in the 1920’s our anthropologists were pre- 
occupied with the South Sea Islanders just as 
our intellectuals were preoccupied with the Left 
Bank and the cult of the emancipated individual. 
We now see that the reconciliation of hostile 
traditions and the overcoming of nationalistic 
prejudices are the greatest task of the twentieth 
century. Millions of Americans, in spite of the 
critics, recognized this fact in the theme of Abie’s 
Trish Rose. 


Tobacco Road, the big hit of the 1930’s, won 
almost complete condemnation from both critics 
and highbrows. They saw nothing in it but filth 
and depravity. If critics praised the acting of 
Jeeter Lester they never asked why such a char- 
acter was so fascinating and satisfying. They 
failed completely to recognize not only the comic 
form of the play but how it gave audiences rather 
profound comments on man’s relation to the 
world he lives in and respectable aesthetic satis- 
factions. 

While the play is more than a play of laughter, 
its form is a form of comedy. Its method is re- 
versal — a method as old as any tribal festival. 
Parents do not love children, and children do not 
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love parents. Jeeter’s indifference to his mother, 
his ‘I’ll go out and look around one of these days’ 
when he thinks she is dead in the woods and his 
lack of interest in his wife’s infidelity are delib- 
erate age-old devices of comedy. The end of the 
play, with the sacrifice of the mother to bring a 
boon to the daughter and the return of Jeeter to 
the soil, is as basically an ending of comedy as 
you could desire. Fortunately the common people 
still know comedy when they see it. 

Beyond the laughter the play had important, 
timely things to say about man’s relationship to 
his world. The depression had just put an end to 
America’s dream of endless expansion and mate- 
rial enrichment. We were tormented by unan- 
swerable questions. Could man persist? Could he 
be at home in his environment, or must he escape 
to some easier way? Could he regain that bene- 
ficent contact with the soil his ancestors had? Or 
must he, like a hermit or a mendicant friar, 
forego the material order he had spent thousands 
of years building? In this time of doubt Tobacco 
Road gave reassurance. 

The play shows the marvelous persistence of 
man. Jeeter is in the seventh year of his total 
economic collapse. His landlord has moved to 
town leaving him to root-hog or die. He does not 
die. His schemes for getting money are doomed 
to failure, but he does get food. Throughout, his 
love for the soil persists, and he never gives up 
his determination to plant another crop. In all 
our debunking, the one heroism we have never 
questione:! is endurance. Whether in a jungle, on 
a raft, or stranded like Jeeter, the man who en- 
dures is a hero. 

Tobacco Road dramatized both sides of our 
double reaction to nature — the desire to escape 
and the desire to return to the soil. The question 
of how far man can be at home in the world has 
been the major question of literature in our age. 
The early naturalists were appalled at the con- 
flict between man’s hopes and the environment 
that seemed determined to defeat them. Nature 
seemed completely unfriendly to man, and yet 
man was destined grimly to endure her or to be 
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tormented and destroyed by her. Most of our in- 
telligentsia still feel that man can never be at 
home in this world and they still agree with the 
nineteenth-century adage that whiskey is the 
quickest way out of Manchester. 

But that solution has never convinced the gen- 
eral public. They have applauded the girl who 
left the small town, if she made a place for her- 
self in the large one. They have applauded the 
boy who threw over the family profession, if he 
devoted himself to the one of his own choosing. 
They have felt irritation at being held by a job 
but have had deep satisfaction from The Royal 
Family and The Front Page, when fate or some 
deeper instinct has brought the escaping worker 
back to his work. They have felt sure that some- 
how, even in the twentieth century, man must 
achieve a harmonious relationship with the ‘good 
earth.’ Jeeter Lester is one of the strongest figures 
in literature of a man who will not run away. 
He has the love of the soil and the belief that 
man must stick to what he knows is good. He is 
thwarted and frustrated, but he never doubts his 
partnership with nature. 

But the play also showed that the partnership 
must be between nature and a technologica! man, 
not just a man with a hoe. It showed us that a 
materialistic basis is necessary, in both philosophy 
and economics, for any spiritual development. 
Its human beings had lost all but the last morsel 
of food and the last patch and shingle of cover 
and theoretically should have been more spiritual ; 
actually all their spiritual values were denied or 
threatened. Life without considerable material 
aid and ritual enhancement is the life of a beast. 
You cannot divorce spiritual values from the ma- 
terial world. The populace of the 1930’s knew 
that in their hearts and found the knowledge 
reenforced by seeing Jeeter and his family thrown 
back to a state before civilization began. In an 
earlier play Lear was carried through a similar 
apocalyptic experience. His daughters asked what 
need for his pomp and attendants and stripped 
him of even shelter. You may prefer the poetry of 
‘Allow not nature more than nature needs, Man’s 


life is cheap as beast’s,’ but both plays disclose 
that without the material fabric he has built man 
cannot maintain even his basic dignity. 


Life With Father is more than a domestic com- 
edy of Father’s ideas about a household. It is a 
myth to explain one of the greatest of modern 
mysteries: just how did man get so dependent on 
woman and the home — man, who was born to 
hunt the tiger and harness the bull, to fling his 
rails across the land and his ships across the seas, 
to penetrate nature’s molds and compound his 
own atoms? How did man, who had always stood 
on the hilltop buffeting the wind, suddenly find 
himself a domesticated, indoor animal, not only 
geared to the running of a home but sharing his 
very offices with women? Somebody had sold him 
out. Somebody, less than a century ago, had given 
in to the roof, the home and the woman. How 
had that earlier man been so weak? 

The play shows us that man did put up a fight 
—a terrific fight. Father realized that the rela- 
tion between a man and his home had reached a 
crisis. The women had set up a domestic world 
of aunts, cousins, ministers, ruffles, feathers and 
chinaware that defied all his business ideals of 
order and efficiency. In the nineteenth century, 
woman for the first time in history was taking the 
lead in spending money and in displaying a fussy 
elegance in dress. Man had always before worn 
the brighter colors and the more gorgeous cos- 
tume. But now, while he had settled into Vic- 
torian sobriety, the women had added more fur- 
belows than ever before and were filling the home 
with every gewgaw to lure him to coziness. Worst 
of all, they ran the home and spent his money not 
by sense and bookkeeping but by sentiment and 
whim. 

Father was furious. He ordered the china dog 
back to the store and bundled the cousins out of 
his house. He made Mother promise to keep 
better accounts and of course kept himself clear 
of her minister and church. Yet he met complete 
defeat. He had not reckoned on Mother’s power. 
He not only gave in to the household but, greatest 
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humiliation of all, he was baptized into Mother’s 
church. Mother’s triumph was complete. 

The play shows, however, that there was no 
alternative. Threatened with the loss of Mother 
and the disruption of the home, all of us accept 
Father’s capitulation. In his baptism we are ini- 
tiated and take up the burden of our new domes- 
tication. We revel in Father’s defiance, as we 
rebel against some of the irritations of the home, 
but the myth quells the gnawing fear that history 
has cheated us. In the years when Hitler’s ex- 
pansion made us turn to our history as never 
before to understand where we were and how we 
got there, Life With Father is one of the important 
historical documents. While Hitler was showing 
us the way back to the tiger’s lair and the war- 
rior’s camp, this play showed us that we were 
right in accepting the home. 

We have all too few of the subtle play, the 
highly original character, the poetic dialogue, 
the play that expresses a great creative individual. 
We should cherish them and, when necessary, 
work frantically to teach a sluggish audience 
what to find in them. But why should we be- 
grudge respect to those plays which are so central 
that they are adopted immediately by audiences 
as expressing their needs? They may or may not 
have subtlety —there is none in Abie’s Irish 
Rose, there is much in the character of Jeeter. 
They necessarily contain much that is familiar. 
But they deal with feelings that are important to 
the audience. 

There may be plays that gain a success because 
they are easy and obvious, because they are 
trivial entertainment. But they are not as many 
as the intelligentsia suppose. When a play gives 
satisfaction to a number of people, it is usually 
by some ritual purpose — by exorcising real fears, 
expressing real hates or hopes, celebrating real 
satisfactions or harmonizing real confusions. If 
the play satisfies large numbers of people, the 
chances are that it deals powerfully with strong 
and important needs. In our age audiences have 
been wiser than critics in choosing plays of central 
ritual importance. 
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N IMPORTANT theatrical event, 
A proudly heralded in these pages 
last month, can now be registered as 
accomplished. The Experimental 
Theatre has been launched under the 
auspices of the American National 
Theatre and Academy and its first 
plays, The Wanhope Building by John 
Finch (produced by Theatre Incorpo- 
rated) and O’Daniel by Glendon 
Swarthout and John Savacool (pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild), have 
been shown to full houses. 

Each play is being given five per- 
formances. To make these possible a 
battery of organizations had to be mo- 
bilized. But thanks to the cooperation 
of every one of the craft unions and 
the generosity of various individuals 
and firms (not to mention the work of 
dozens of volunteer assistants) the 
costs of the production were kept with- 
in the budget of $4500. 

The opening night was a theatrical 
milestone not only because it marked 
the beginning of a functioning Experi- 
mental Theatre but even more because 
for the first time in American history 
the words AMERICAN NATIONAL 
THEATRE AND ACADEMY ap- 
peared at the top of a playbill. Though 
the little auditorium of the Princess 
Theatre (now under lease to ANTA) 
could hold only some 250 people, the 
whole of the American theatre was 
represented to give a proper send-off 
to its own laboratory and workshop. 

The program of this first perform- 
ance bore formal witness to the forces 
brought into play in order that this 
theatre for the theatre might come 
into being. Listed on its pages were 
the officers and Board of ANTA itself, 
many of them present in person; then 
came the officers and board of the 
Experimental Theatre Inc. made up 
of representatives of Actors’ Equity 


and the Dramatists’ Guild; then the 


Production Committee which lined up 
the producing companies: Theatre 
Incorporated, Playwrights’ Company, 
American Repertory, Equity-Library. 
Acknowledgments of help from the 


Experiment 


in Operation 


American Nattonal Theatre and Academy 


stage hands, musicians, box-office 
press and other unions which had 
made the whole thing possible and 
thanks for gifts and donations from 
individuals and from lighting, costume 
and transfer companies filled yet ap. 
other section of the playbill. 

The Wanhope Building was pr. 
sented by Theatre Incorporated and 
directed by Brett Warren. It was ex | 
actly the type of play appropriate tp 
the occasion, the work of a young 
writer — in fact his first play — which 
showed great promise but was not 
aimed at Broadway. John Finch’ 
drama is a fantasy based on the idea 
that a dictator might secure control of 
a bomb which when detonated would 
destroy the will of mankind. The bomb 
is about to be released by the im 
mensely wealthy, powerful man who 
has gained control of it when a group 
of ordinary people sitting around a 
bar hear about it. One of their num 
ber, a sailor named Flashy, decides t 
prevent the catastrophe if he can. It 
is with his adventures as he climb 
from floor to floor to the top of th 
Wanhope Building, where the dictator 
holds the bomb, that the play deak 

Wolfgang Roth, whose gay design 
for the American Repertory Theatre’ § 
production of Androcles appeared ia 
the March issue, set the stage for ths 
perpendicular pilgrimage. He used two 
main sets —- the bar on the right ané 
an elevator shaft centre stage. Screem 
and projections supplied the necessaty 
changes of scene. 

The large cast, all professional- 
though some were comparatively ur 
known — included John Jordan as the 
sailor, Haskell Coffin as the compet, 
Dorothy Patterson, Beatrice Straight 
and Margaret Barker, all of them gi 
ing sound performances. The value # 
a young author of such a production 
vigorous and professional without 
ing overwhelming, cannot be ove 
estimated. If the Experimental Thee 
tre can keep up the good work it wil 
indeed help to develop the new talent ? 
the theatre as a whole so greatly needs 
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could rehearse all day and play all 
night, paint their scenery, play their 
music without external interference. 
The Gate was truly a laboratory for 
these artists where they could test 
themselves in a variety of roles, ex- 
plore the boundaries of production and 
actually put into practice what must 
remain for so many merely unobtain- 
able day-dreams. 

Here in spite of the smallness of their 
stage they played, in the course of the 
years, everything from Shakespeare to 
Denis Johnston and back again. Mac- 
Liamméir’s roles would be Hamlet, 
Romeo, Faust, Peter 
Square, Robert Emmett in The Old 
Lady Says No, while Edwards scored 
as Cyrano, Shylock, Peer Gynt, Cap- 
tain Shotover and so forth. Through 
the Gate came and went many now 
famous actors — among the most pic- 
turesque being Orson Welles ‘whose 
reading showed all the qualities of fine 
acting tearing their way through a 
chaos of inexperience.’ Orson played 
the Duke in Ashley Dukes’ Jew Suss 
and other roles as well and later in- 
vited MacLiamméir and Edwards to 
Woodstock, Illinois for a summer 
season. 

One of the original objectives of the 
Gate was to bring the world theatre 
to Dublin. Just before the war Mac- 
Liamméir and Hilton Edwards began 
to take the Gate to the world. It was 
at about this time that after consider- 
able alarums and excursions the com- 
pany split into two parts — each using 
the Gate Theatre building for six 
months but each under separate man- 
agements: the Gate Productions were 
headed by MacLiammédir and Ed- 
wards, the Longford Productions by 
Lord Longford. 

As MacLiamméir brings to a close 
this account of the first stage of his 
career, the founders of the Gate are 
shown already planning for the second 
phase. The actual Gate Theatre build- 
ing in Dublin is no more but it was 
the artists who made that theatre fa- 
mous far beyond Eire —the artists 
whose vision and abilities are so viv- 
idly reflected in these pages. And they 
are now fully equipped to go on. ‘I 
like looking into the future,’ Hilton 
Edwards says on the last page of the 
book. ‘It’s good, it’s free, it’s unwritten, 
we can do what we like with it.’ One 
of the things that American theatre- 
goers may well hope that they will do 
is to carry out the promise of a visit of 
the Dublin Gate Productions to the 
United States next year. 
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THE ARTS AND HISTORY 
Tue COMMONWEALTH oF Art, by 
Curt Sachs (Norton: $5). 
R. CURT SACHS is one of Europe’s 
finest gifts to America. The 
breadth and depth of his learning, his 
clarity of expression, his infectious en- 


thusiasm for the arts have already | 


been amply displayed in two earlier 
books, The World History of the 
Dance and The Rise of Music in the 
Ancient World. His latest work, The 
Commonwealth of Art, is even more 
profound and more challenging than 
either of these. In it he attempts to 
show the essential unity of the arts in 
every age and clime. And, in order to 
do this, he asks the reader to forego 
the familiar nomenclature — classic, 
romantic, baroque, for example - 
and, free of this ‘tyranny of words,’ to 
think of the arts in terms of the im- 
pulse that created them, the life and 
times in which they were reflected. 
‘From whatever different sensa- 
tions,” he says, ‘the arts may derive, 
from touch or vision or hearing — on 
to whatever the artists may project 


their vision, on statues or murals or | 


melodies — they are one in spirit and 
meaning . . . They all, though con- 
trolled by different physiological sys- 


tems, obey one motor impulse under | 
one will or reflex. The arts, like ges- | 
ture and speech, are expressions of | 


man; they confirm and corroborate, 
in their own individual ways, what 
their sister arts reflect: man’s emotive 


reaction to stimuli from without and | 


within.’ 

With this major premise, that the 
arts of every age have shown likenesses 
far greater than their divergencies, he 
goes on to prove that through all time 
there have been steady great cycles in 
which the arts swing from the expres- 
sion of things as they are ideally to the 


expression of things as they appear to | 
the senses. Within these great cycles | 


there may be generational shifts, short 
periods in which the arts are influ- 


enced by particular events or by the | 
work of a particular genius. But he | 


holds that style in art creates its own 
‘cultural imperative’ from which no 
individual or society can quite free it- 
self. ‘A genius can soar to dizzying 
heights and delve to depths inaccessible 
to his contemporaries. But he cannot 
step out of the time into which he is 
born.’ 

In his pageant of art history, Dr. 
Sachs makes little mention of the thea- 
tre, confining himself fairly closely to 
painting, sculpture, architecture, mu- 


































17 complete plays—all current or 
recent Broadway successes—all ex- 
actly as produced and exactly as 
published in separate volumes at 
$2 to $2.50 each. A $35 book value 
—$50 worth of theatre entertain- 
ment—for only $3.50. 


With a comprehensive historical 
and analytical survey of the Amer- 
ican drama 1939-1946, a special 
introduction for each play, bio- 
graphical and other data. 


A wonderful addition to your li- 
brary shelf. 


BEST 
PLAYS 


of the Modern 


American Theatre 
SECOND SERIES 
Edited by JOHN GASSNER 
Just published, 804 pages, $3.50 


At all bookstores 


CROWN PUBLISHERS 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 

















Born Yesterday 

Dream Girl 

The Glass Menagerie 
The Voice of the Turtle 
The Time of Your Life 
Abe Lincoln in Ilinois 
Arsenic and Old Lace 
Life With Father 
Watch on the Rhine 
The Man Who Came to Dinne: 
| Remember Mama 
Tomorrow the World 
The Philadelphia Story 
The Patriots 

The Hasty Heart 

The Male Animal 
Home of the Brave 


73 











Intensive 7-week courses in this 30- 





year-old institution dedicated to the 


dramatic orts. Courses for teachers 





Little Theatre directors, students with 


college training conducted by 


capable instructors 


JUNE 23 TO AUGUST & 


Registration date June 


19-20-21 
A Summer Session of intensive worth 
while experience and instruction 


THEATRE COURSE 


Acting — Voice 
Direction — Production 
Scenic Design 
Stagecraft 
Costume Design 


Summer Session Students w be 
selected for the 
1947 CAVALCADE OF ONE-ACT 
PLAYS! 


RADIO COURSE 


Radio technique, speech and dialect 


girection, production and character 
ization in a well-equipped radio class 
room. Students actually broadcast on 


western stations! 


Summer Students may attend the 
1947 MIDSUMMER DRAMA FESTIVAL 
June 24 to August 17 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


WRITE GENERAL MANAGER TODAY 
FOR INFORMATION 


iMOR BROWN CMARLES F PRICKETT 
Sug ‘ c Ge i Mm 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


33 South El Molino Avenue 


PASADENA 1 CALIFORNIA 











sic and the dance. Evidently he con- 


| siders the drama rather as a reflection 
| of life than as the mirror in which life 


and the arts are both reflected, which 
was the way Rosamond Gilder’s vivid 


| narrative treated it in THEATRE ARTS’ 


special issue on “The World in the 
Mirror of the Theatre’ (August 1937 
And yet their conclusions are surpris- 
ingly alike. 

The 
important and illuminating contribu- 
tion to the study of the arts in their 
relation to all social history. 


Commonwealth of Art is an 


ae y * 


A PEOPLE’S MUSICIAN 

Veropi, His Life and Works, 

Knopf: $5 
CERTAIN Italian farmer named 

A Giuseppe Verdi, who was also a 


politician of sorts 


GIUSEPPI 


by Francis Toye 


because of his de- 
votion to Cavour was restless be- 
cause he was kept from his beloved 
estate at Sant’ Agata by the less attrac- 
tive labor of preparing the cast and 
the orchestra for the tour of his Man- 
zoni Requiem. Verdi might have left 
the job to the conductor, but he was 
firm in his conviction that in the pre- 
sentation of dramatic works you should 
either choose your work by the artists 
you had or choose your artists by the 
needs of the work in hand. For his own 
works he insisted on making all the 
major choices himself, so he stayed on 
and wrote to his bailiff: 

‘The youngest colt should be con- 
tinually in harness and must never be 
allowed to break its trot, which should 
always be slow and gentle. And as re- 
gards the other, take great care that 
he does not develop some vice. He is a 
horse who is very much above himself 
and, being at the same time very quick, 
he might easily come to some harm. 

At Sant’ Agata Verdi himself di- 
rected the schooling of his horses and 
the care of his beloved dogs. He could 
be seen at the weekly markets buying 


stock. He 


artesian well and, disturbed by the ig- 


directed the sinking of an 


norance of the peasants, superintended 


their technical instruction. Perhaps 
that is why, although he was over sixty 
at the time he completed the Requiem 
and said- that his 


anced,’ he 


was bal- 
Otello at 
seventy and Falstaff at eighty. And 
perhaps that closeness to the earth, 


“account 


lived to write 


to the universal and eternal, may ac- 
count, in part at least, for the fact that 
almost half a century after the death 
of this composer ‘whose music could 
be enjoyed by anyone gifted with any 


















MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Operated in conjunction 
with the famous 
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OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 

Ogunquit, Maine 
Study ACTING and STAGECRAFTS 
through PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
in PROFESSIONAL ENVIRONMENT 
under PROFESSIONAL DIRECTION, 


Students appear regularly in public per. 
formances, before paying audiences, 


Expert instruction in VOICE, RADIO, 
BODY CONTROL and MAKE-UP. 
APPROVED BY VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Ten Weeks 
JUNE 23rd to AUG. 30, 1947 
For further details regarding the work 


of The Manhattan Theatre 
address 


MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
78 Dartmouth Street 


Forest Hills, L. 1, New York City 
or Ogunquit, Maine 





Twenty-first Season 
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SUMMER THEATRES 
IN MINNESOTA 


4 , 4 


GRNIVUNMCELE GUCVMUGH1 


4 


“Of pay a tuition fee. 


pay your 
expenses 


Ga work hard at all jobs Ta 
the theatre 


own living 


will have no chance to act 


WU other than bits, unless you 


are exceptionally talented 


LUVUGMONL CVUCINDUSH 


439 Endicott on 4th Bldg 
St. Paul 1, Minn 
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SPEECH and ACTING 
Diction, Voice, Breathing, Poise 
Private coaching in Parts 

Radio Auditions Prepared 

Story Telling 

Repertoire for Solo Recitals 
Recording made — Microphone practice 
Studio programs before invited guests 
Metropolitan Opera House—Studie (4 
(425 Broadway New York (8, &. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


MacARTHUR 


The Summer Theatre Camp 


FOR TALENTED BOYS AND GIRLS 
AGES 14-19 


Excellent preprofessional summer 
stock experience playing in five 
towns and cities of Vermont. 6th 
year. 


WAITSFIELD, VT. JULY 1-AUG. 27 
ALFRED J. BARUTH, Director 
35 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 
Tel. MO-2-21463 





MARIE FLUEGEL 


STRASBURGER 


Exponent of beautiful natural speech, 
permanent results through original 
habit-forming method. 

Formerly: Director of Voice and Speech 
N. Y. School of the Theatre 
Member of the faculty of the 
Institute of Musical Art of 
the Juilliard School. 


Interview by appointment 
49 East 91 Street New York 28, N. Y. 
SAcramento 2-8405 





CAPE COD 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Summer Session ©@ July and August 
For Boys and Girls of high school age 


Eight weeks of happy seashore living 


combined with instruction in Acting, 
Music, Dance, Design & Play Produc- 
tion. Public Performances. 


Send for illustrated folder 


MARGARET T. WHITE, DIRECTOR 
531 West 122d St., New York 27, N. Y. 


BARNSTABLE, MASS. 























musical receptivity whatever’ his repu- 
tation is growing rather than receding 
in the face of ‘ 

After Verdi’s death, says his adoring 
(but never doting) biographer, Francis 
Toye, ‘the amateurs of superior mu- 
sical culture appeared to think a liking 
for Verdi slightly incompatible with 
their reputation for good taste.’ But in 
spite of them a tabulation a genera- 
tion later of operatic performances in 
a single season in German (not Ital- 
ian) houses showed Wagner 1576, 
Verdi 1513, ‘both figures being nearly 
600 more than that achieved by any 
other composer.’ 

Perhaps, too, Verdi's sense of humor 
has had some relation to his perma- 
nent appeal. Aida had been an enor- 
mous success everywhere. After the 
performance at Parma the composer 
received a letter from a resident of a 
nearby town, saying that he had trav- 
eled to Parma twice to hear the opera, 
thought the music worthless and sug- 
gested that Verdi refund his expenses, 
which he listed as follows: 



























Fifteenth Annual Session 


BANFF tine ants 


FINE ARTS 
July 15th—August 23rd, 1947 












Offering courses under distinguished 
Canadien and American Artists 


cae en eee.) in. 
R.C.A; Dr. A. ¥. Jackson; J. W 

















— CONFERENCE © Norman Corwin, 
umbia Broacasting System; Hugh Mac- 
Lennan, Conadian avther. 
Ss — © Ethel M. —~ 
a an nifred Savauge, 
Ont.) bars. A. M. Roy, Vancouver. 
LeaTwencnar ® Miss E. Knox, and Miss 


ORAL FRENCH © Prof. A. Cru, formerly of 
Columbia University; As Yvonne Poirier; 
Mile. Beatrice Curotte, Montreal. 

A combination of odegation 
and recreation in BANFF, the 
heart of the Canadian Rockies 





Return railway ticket 5.90 lire onnaae pe oe onmeins 

Theatre 8 UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

Detestable supper Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
at station 2 | 

Same as above 15.90 lire 

Total 31.80 lire 










‘Verdi, with a refreshing sense of 
humor, gave instructions to Ricordi to 
satisfy the claim, deducting only the 
price of the supper, which, as he truly 
observed, might quite well have been 
eaten at home.’ 

Francis Toye’s biography appeared 
in a reprint of an English edition some 
years ago. Now Knopf puts it out in 
a large handsomely printed and illus- 
trated form worthy of its permanent 
value. Coming at just this time the 
whole beautifully and critically told 
story of Verdi’s life and works should 
be required reading not only for every 
artist — in whatever field — but for 
every man who is accustomed to 
reckon his age by the years. 


THE 
HARBOR 
PLAYHOUSE 


On Cape Cod 
“One of the finest Summer Theatres” 
Professional Compony—Sreadwoy Directer 
Apprentices accepted to augment 
the Equity Company 


CLEDGE ROBERTS Write for cataleg 
Managing Director MARION, MASS. 






PAPE 
MALDEN BRIDGE 


Malden Bridge /N-Y. DI AYHOUSE 


15 mi. E. of Aibony 
SUMMER STOCK SEASON 


Professional Compeny © Nine Productions 


APPRENTICE GROUP 
(LIMITED) 


Limited classwork; voice and ey 
on Fe 
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SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH Dramatic 
Criticism XVII-XX Centuries, by 
A. C. Ward (Oxford: $1.10). 

ERE, for greatest possible conve- 

nience, are the classics of Eng- 
lish critical writing on the theatre. 
The book begins, as it should, with the 
imperishable Pepys going in August 
1660 to the Cockpitt play, ‘the first 
that I have had time to see since my 
coming from the sea.’ Pepys, who rel- 








BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
WILLIAM MILES, Director 


Berkshire Playhouse 
Drama School 


MAX FLOWERS, Director 


Sixteenth Summer Season 
Student Training: 


ACTING —Marion McMichael, 
Dialogue director and acting coach, 
Hollywood. 


PLAY DIRECTING—Max Flowers, 
Director of Drama, Williams Col- 
lege. 


Approved for training of Veterans. 


Play-directing course approved by 
Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation for credit. 


Training includes acting opportunities 
with the professional Playhouse 
compony. 


For further information, address: 


MRS. MAX FLOWERS, SECRETARY 


Berkshire Playhouse Drama School 


Box 235, Williamstown, Mass. 





Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
to A.B. and A.M. degrees. Professional 
two-year courses in radio announcing and 
dramatics. Script writing, production, pan 
tomime, public speaking, and associated 
theatre and radio arts. 


Students play before metropolitan audiences 
In well-equipped theatre and broacast from 
network stations. Placement bureau. 67th 
year. Coeducational. 


For literature write: 
ADMISSIONS SECRETARY 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, Director 


Verner Haldene Harriette Anne Gray 
Stage Production Modern Dance 

Drvsa Wilker Nina Youshkevitch 
Music Ballet 


Libushka Bortusek Arch Lavterer 
Singing Guest Producer (Aug.) 
Nine College Credits Available 
For information: 
Portia A. Mansfield 


216 East 70th Street, New York 71, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plozc 9-2820 











ished every moment of his playgoing 
but had a sharp eye and was not to be 
fooled, is a good forerunner of the 
later, more learned judges. His enthu- 
siasm did not dim his perceptions. He 
was stage-struck, as all dramatic crit- 
ics should be, but he was also severe, 
as when he saw his admired Nell 
Gwynne ‘put to act the Emperour’s 
daughter, which is a great and serious 
part which she does most basely’ or 
when he took exception to Shakes- 
peare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
which was in his eyes ‘the most insipid 
ridiculous play that ever I saw in my 
life.’ 

All the excerpts from Pepys are de- 
lightful but they take only a few pages 
in this rich collection where Steele, 
Cibber, Hunt, Hazlitt, Lamb, Lewis 
fill half the volume with writing on 
the art of acting and drama that is a 
permanent reminder of the fact that 
dramatic criticism can be a distin- 
guished and engaging form of litera- 
ture. The second half of the book has 
more journalistic values since it dis- 
cusses plays and players within living 
memory. Here are Ellen Terry, Irving, 
Forbes-Robertson, Sybil Thorndike 
and the works of modern playwrights 
from Ibsen to Eliot as seen by contem- 
porary critics—Shaw, Agate, Dar- 


| lington, Ervine, Dent. 


In Oxford’s World’s Classics series 
this volume is small enough to put into 
one’s pocket (or pocketbook) but large 
enough in content and implication to 
serve as a bible for all types of dra- 
matic critics— not only those who 
earn their living at that exacting job 
but also the much larger number who 
indulge in the amateur’s privilege of 
private opinion publicly expressed. 
Dance Memoranpna, by Merle Armi- 
tage, edited by Edwin Corle (Duell, 
Sloane and Pearce: $7.50). 

OR MORE than thirty years Merle 

Armitage, a concert manager by 
profession, has watched and loved the 
art of the dance. In the 58 pages of 
modest text which introduce the spec- 
tacular array of dance photographs 
constituting the main bulk of this new 
volume, he looks back over a span of 
time stretching from Isadora Duncan 
to Martha Graham, and sets down his 
best thoughts about the dancers, chor- 
eographers and entrepreneurs he has 
seen and known. 


In retrospect he finds Isadora more | 
important as a ‘reformer’ than as a | 


pure artist. Her perfectly timed entry 
into the artistic scene broke through 


| 
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apprenticeships 
open to a few 
serious students 


appl raymond hodges 
5 we. franklin st, 
richmond, virginia 








CHRISTINE EDWARDS 
Director: Stage, Radio 


coaching in individual roles 
preparation for auditions 

group rehearsal of scenes 
dialects — acting technique 


208 East 51 Street, New York 22 
Plaza 3-6933 or LExington 2-1100 








"WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


A Division of 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE 











Degrees: B.F.A. in speech and art and B.M. 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Macon, Georgia 








PROVINCETOWN THEATRE 


STUDIO OF DRAMA 


(Where the untalented are rejected) 


Learn to Act by ACTING 


In stock at the 


REGINALD GOODE 
SUMMER THEATRE 
Clinton Hollow, New York 


(Two Hours from Douataee) 
15th Season, June-Sept. Expert Professional 
Direction. “Contacts’’ at Close of Season to 
Those who Qualify. Sponsored by Leading 
Producers. Write for Booklet. 


Registrar, REGINALD GOODE THEATRE 
Salt Point, N. Y. (Mailing Address) 
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ut Colorado and 


om scholastic advancement of 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


June 23 to August 16, 1947 


Dance °";** Hanya Holm 
Assisted by ALWIN NICKOLAIS 
Dance Production in August 
CONFERENCE on the FINE ARTS 
August 1, 2 and 3 
SEVEN-WEEK MUSIC FESTIVAL 
The New Music Of Four Centuries 
Rocky Mountain School of Languages 

Deutsches 


Caso de Espana Hous 
Maison Francaise 
Scholarships Available 
For further information address Director, 
Summer Session, Box 279, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Colorade. 





THE BARN 
PLAYHOUSE 


NEW LONDON 
N. H. 
Fifteenth Season—July 2-Aug. 30 
THE NEW LONDON PLAYERS 
of New Hampshire 


Broadway successes by a Professional Company 
Quolified apprentices guaranteed speaking 
ports in the professional company. 
New York Auditions by appointment May 5th 
For information address: 
Mrs. Josephine E. Holmes, Producer, 
or Miss Kathleen Torsey, Secretary, 
New London, New Hompshire 


MOUNTAIN PLAYHOUSE 


Jennerstown, Pa. 
Producer: JAMES B. STOUGHTON 
announces 
The 1947 Summer Season 
Opening June through the summer 
Professional Company 


Limited number of apprentices 
will be considered. 


For further information write: 


LOUISE S$. MAUST 
Jennerstown, Pa. 





SCHUSTER-MARTIN 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


announces 
SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE 
June 16 — July 25 
Professional training for 


THEATRE AND RADIO 


Full and Partial Courses offered 


Schuster-Martin is noted for the sound tech- 
nical and artistic training it gives its students. 
All classes are limited to insure individual 
development. 

eeee 


Fall Term Opens September 22 


For bulletin, address: Secretary, Little Play- 
wse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 





| tradition and prejudice to establish 








‘| 


the right of the creative artist to seek 
out unconventional approaches to 
beauty, and helped prepare a public 
for the subsequent experiments of the 
Diaghileff ballet and Martha Graham. 

Of such historic figures as Nijin- 
sky, Fokine, Pavlowa and Diaghileff 
Mr. Armitage writes with infectious 
warmth and considerable penetration. 
After the end of the Diaghileff period, 
however, the art of ballet seems to 
have lost much of its immediacy for 
him, so that his treatment of its later 
aspects is sketchy and not always fully 


informed. His immense admiration for | 


Miss Graham may account for his al- 
tered attitude. At any rate, his analy- 
sis of the integrity, economy and com- 
municativeness of her dancing and 
choreography is one of the truest and 
most perceptive statements anyone has 
yet made. 

The photographs are endlessly fas- 
cinating, and beautifully reproduced. 
There are portraits and action pictures 
of dancers, present and past; scene 
and costume designs; and a wide va- 
riety of paintings, drawings and sculp- 
tures on dance subjects. In typography 
and design the book is exceptionally 
pleasant to look at. 


Tue Dance, by John Martin (Tudor: 
$3.75). 
N His latest contribution to the en- 
joyment of the dance John Mar- 
tin, dance critic of The New York 
Times, has selected 260 wide-ranging 
photographs and surrounded them with 
an informal historical and critical com- 
mentary. If the pictures are more sat- 
isfying, by and large, than the literary 
aspect of the book, it is because even 
a single glimpse of a dancer in action 
carries more significance than a com- 
pressed, and necessarily extremely gen- 
eral, synopsis of style, compositions 
and aesthetic viewpoints. 

Mr. Martin divides his analysis of 
the dance into five major sections: 
basic dance; dance for the sake of 
dance; dance as spectacle; dance as a 
means of communication; and dance 
in the technological era. As can read- 
ily be seen, these topics are neither 
altogether clear nor mutually exclu- 
sive. The entire history of ballet is 
classified as ‘dance as spectacle’; the 
evolution of modern dance from Isa- 
dora Duncan to Katherine Dunham 
falls under ‘dance as a means of com- 
munication.’ 

This terminology implies that Miss 
Dunham’s L’Ag’ ya is less of a spectacle 


———————— 


—————————— 








MILLS COLLEGE 


1947 SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 — August 16 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


THEATRE 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Courses in 
THEATRE SPEECH 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 
DRAMATIC ACTIVITY FOR CHILDREN 
a 7 _ 


One Major Production and Class Demonstration 


Marian Long Stebbins 
Staff: Edith Stebbins Jennings 

Theatre Speech 

Arch Lauterer 

Scene Design ond Production 
L. Louise Stephens—Children's Theatre 


Chairman: 


For additional information write 
OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Mills College, Oakland 13, California 


THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 
Auditions by appointment 
16 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


BR 9-9766 
Approved by Veterans Administration 


Catalogue on request 


SCHOOL of 


THE FINE ARTS 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


Kingston, Ontario 


July 3 — August 16 
ART- BALLET DRAMA: MUSIC 


SUMMER RADIO INSTITUTE 
(In Co-operation with C.B.C.) 


For further information write 


Department of University Extension 











JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 


THALIA MARA & ARTHUR MAHONEY 


Managing Directors 
Announce 


SUMMER OF 1947 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
A GREAT AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL 
A SCHOOL OF OPERA AND OPERA BALLET 


COLLEGE CREDITS GIVEN * APPROVED UNDER G. |. BILL 


For information write: 
SCHOOL OF DANCE ARTS 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 819, New York 19, N. Y. 





Learn by Doing 
THE NEW YORKERS’ PRODUCTIONS 


| 
| 
| WINTER: Cincinnati, Ohio SUMMER: Tiverton, R. I. 
announce 
APPRENTICESHIPS NOW AVAILABLE FOR SUMMER 
SEASON IN ESTABLISHED STOCK COMPANY 
Theatre craft taught by practical participation with professionals 
@ Three summer theatres. ...Three productions each week 
| @ Living quarters furnished at Stone Bridge Inn 
@ Theatre For Development of Musical Comedy 
ALAN LEE, Producer, Manager 
Write for full information Offices—15 E. 8th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST 


THE BARNUM SUMMER THEATRE 


MICHIANA SHORES, INDIANA 
IN THE HEART OF THE SAND DUNE VACATIONLAND 


SIXTH SEASON JULY-AUGUST, 1947 


EIGHT MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 
“NORMAN WN. BARNUM ... . MAKES THIS MIDSUMMER'S DREAM A REALITY FOR 
AMBITIOUS ACTORS AND ACTRESSES.” — CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTICES ACCEPTED FOR PRACTICAL THEATRE TRAINING. 
Write for particulars 
NORMAN N. BARNUM, 633 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


ACTORS COMPANY 


School of 


Drama 


Minnie Galatzer, Director 


Limited Enrollment Begins July 1, 1947 


SUMMER THEATRE 


Near Chicago 


“Genuinely distinctive, 
expertly directed productions." School Courses. 
Chicago Tribune G. |. Training Approved 


FOR DETAILS WRITE 
ACTORS COMPANY 
64 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. DOROTHY R. LYON, Registrar 


Also Regulor Summer 








than, for instance, George Balan. 
chine’s Serenade; and conversely it 
tends to suggest that Serenade and 
even Pillar of Fire are not communica. 
tive. It also helps to encourage a 
weighted judgment in favor of the 
modern dance, as opposed to ballet, 
since the arrangement of topics sounds 
like a mounting hierarchy of values, 
This impression is strengthened by Mr, 
Martin’s allotment of a proportion- 
ately larger amount of space to mod- 
ern dance and his especially earnest 
sympathy for even its most minor prac- 
titioner. 

But modern dance is a good thing, 
since it has brought us Martha Gra- 
ham and Doris Humphrey; and Mr. 
Martin’s predilection does not lead 
him to unjust or biased statements 
about traditional forms of dance. Neo- 
phytes will find the book helpful and 
provocative, and experienced enthu- 
siasts will enjoy the happy recollections 
both pictures and text arouse. 


As Tuey Lrxep It, An Essay on 
Shakespeare and Morality, by Alfred 
Harbage (Macmillan: $2.75). 
S SHAKESPEARE’S birthday rolls 
around again — a day, surely, to 
be marked by processions and fire- 
works on Theatre Street — the schol- 
ars have their offerings ready, even if 
the actors, this year, are somewhat re- 
miss. Actually the actors owe the Bard 
the greatest libations, for he has been 
their chief mainstay and glory ever 
since he dashed off his masterpieces 
for them in the taverns and lodgings 
near the Globe. But the scriveners are 
not far behind in battening on his 
works. The Shakespearean canon is as 
inexhaustible a mine of wonders and 
delights for the analyst as for the actor. 
The scholar has perhaps the heavi- 
est burden to bear as the years go by. 


“| The actor can still attack his Shakes- 


peare head on; he can, if he wishes, 
forget all he has heard about previous 
interpretations and pick up his script 
as though it were freshly typed. But 
the scholar must contend with a 
mounting avalanche of Shakespearean 
criticism. Like Falstaff he must take 
on a legion of bold men in buckram, 
each wielding a doughty pen in behalf 
of a pet theory. 

Professor Alfred Harbage has entered 
the lists before this with his Shakes 


_peare’s Audience as well as his books 
'on Killigrew and the early English 


drama. He is adept at the parry and 
thrust of scholarly encounter and has 
a refreshingly unhackneyed approach 
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to his subject. In his new volume he 
sweeps across a wide range of com- 
mentary on the content of the plays, 
discussing primarily their basic mean- 
ing and intent. He sees Shakespeare 
as ‘moral but not a moralist,’ as a 
playwright who ‘constantly presents 
problems, then dismisses them with 
little indication of what man should 
do but ample indication of what he 
does do.’ 

The theory leads Professor Harbage 
into a lively discussion of the role of !! 
the playwright as artist as distinct 
from the playwright as preacher. He 
points out that Shakespeare who is 
§nimitable at framing moral maxims 


never portrays them as doing the 

lightest good.’ The poet is, indeed, |] GREENBUSH SUMMER THEATRE 
chiefly concerned with characters in 
action on the stage and their ability 
to catch and hold the audience’s at- 
tention. That he was supremely suc- 
cessful in his objective the actors of 
the world can testify; but the scholars, 


Opportunity 


for 10 talented apprentices to appear professionally 
in a theatre which has had twenty years of summer 
stock. 

Those selected will appear in 8 recent Broadway 
successes before talent scouts, managers, and those 
whe can help you professionally. Also lectures in 
acting, make-up, playwriting. Several openings 
beginning June 21 for those who wish to earn part expenses in exchange for services 
cround the theatre. Write for information, stating background. 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
On Boston's lovely South Shore MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Will accept a limited number of students to work with the only 
professional stock company with living quarters as part of the 
theatre within 22 miles of Times Square. 


Classes in all important phases of 14 WEEKS SEASON starting May 25th 


sae . ° the thectre under ovr unique com- through August 31, 1947. Beautiful 
weighing the philosophic, psycholog- inv-deeiedenian country, excellent food, healthful sur 
ical and moral make-up of the crea- eo: roundings, and all vacation activities 


“tite Professional Equity A C . leble. 
tures of the poet’s imagination, are onal Equity ompony quatiahhn 


often confused. They spend a great 
deal of time and thought in trying to 
make Shakespeare fit into one or an- 
other ‘frame of reference,’ but as Pro- 
fessor Harbage cheerfully points out 
the Enigmatic Bard has a nimble way 

of slipping out of them all. Professor VAN WY C K a LAY 4 0 UJ S E 


Harbage’s book points out several 


For further information address, 


GREENBUSH THEATRE — BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 


of these escapes, while indicating along Fishkill, N. Y. 
what lines of broad human under- JUNE — SEPTEMBER, 1947 
standing and deep-rooted basic ‘mor- One of America's best summer theatres 
ality the poet functioned. Unique, outstanding advantages for talented, ambitious, hardworking apprentices 
who wish to attain professional standing, training, experience. Daily Classes in 
Sources FOR A _ BIOGRAPHY OF Stagecraft, Acting & Lighting. 
SHAKESPEARE, by E. K. Chambers Fine productions, beautiful theatre, skilled staff. Equity Class A Broadway company. 
Oxford : $2) j Six of last year's apprentice group became members of Equity. Three of them en- 
; , es 2 gaged for this yeor’s company. All apprentices played a minimum of 3 parts with 
NE OF THE greatest living authori- regular professional compony. 
ties on the medieval and Eliza- Close enough to New York (55 miles) to attract critics, agents and talent scouts. 
bethan stage and on all phases of Address ROOM 1601, STEINWAY HALL, 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Shakespearean scholarship has gath- 
ered into a slim volume a series of lec- 
tures given at Oxford before the war. 
In them he discusses the source ma- 
terial of our knowledge of Shakes- 
peare’s life. In striking contrast to the 
voluminous literature about his works, 
the indisputable facts about Will | 
Shakespeare in person are few and far 
between. They consist chiefly of a small | BUY YOUR BONDS 
number of documents relating to prop- | —_— 

erty ownership and to the various legal 
matters that have left their brief but 
authentic marks in the carefully pre- THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
served records of civil, ecclesiastical 
and national life. This is a book for 
holars and for those fascinated by 
the techniques of research. 





GOUDMAN 





SAVE THE EASY WAY 


DIRECTING, DESIGN 


* Acting Compeny for Advanced Students 
B.F.A, ond M.F.A. Degrees 
milormetion 


For Write: : 
LOUISE DALE §POOR, Registrar 
TA, Goodman Memoria! Theatre, Chicege 3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 





The 
PENINSULA PLAYERS 


Door County, Wisconsin 
(established 1935) 


will present a season of 
Summer Stock from 
July 3rd thru August 31st. 


including a Festival of GREAT PLAYS, 
with an augmented company, from 
August 7th to 17th. 


This season's Shakespearian Production 
will be under the supervision of Marian 
Foreman, leading member of the Ben- 
son Company of London & Stratford. 


Located on the shore of Green Bay 
in attractive woodland setting, the 
theatre colony possesses unique advan- 
tages for outdoor living. 


Applications are invited from students 
of Acting & Stagecraft who desire 
practical Theatre Experience. 


Address all inquiries to: 
Manager, Peninsula Players, 
Fish Creek, Wisconsin. 





Westchester 
P 4 yh ouse 


Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
1947 SUMMER SEASON 


Opportunity for Apprentices 
to appear and work with 
Professional Company. 
Classes in Theatre 
and Radio Technique. 
For Information write: 


GORDON MINTER—Director 
1229 Madison Ave., New York 28, N.Y. 





THE LITTLE THEATRE 
OF THE ROCKIES 
Colorado State College of Education 
at Greeley 
announces 
Eleventh Summer Season 
JUNE 16 to AUGUST 8 
Those accepted for membership in the 


company play weekly before subscrip- 
tion audiences. 


Applications are not accepted after 
May 15 
Address: Helen Langworthy, Director 
Greeley, Colorado 








THE PUBLISHER PRESENTS 
5000 YEARS OF ArT in Western Civi- 


lization, by Aline B. Louchheim 
(Howell, Soskin: $3.50). Limiting 
herself to works of art housed in 
New York City and further, in good 
part, to those for which plates were 
already available, the managing edi- 
tor of Art News defies criticism with 
this capsule of art from the Su- 
merians to Shahn. Accompanying 
the illustrations — some handsome, 
others so small as to be useless even 
as record — are a running historical 
account divided into the standard 
groupings and an almanac that 
starts with ‘3500 B.C.: Pre-Dynastic 
period in Egypt’ and ends with 
‘1946: Peace treaty meeting in 
Paris.’ 


Twice A Year, A Book of Literature, 


the Arts and Civil Liberties (Twice- 
a-Year Press: $3; cloth-bound, 
$3.75). Dorothy Norman’s extraor- 
dinary miscellany continues with a 
Double Number XIV-XV, dedi- 
cated (as was the first semi-annual) 
to Alfred Stieglitz. The matter 
ranges from Carlyle translations of 
Novalis Fragments to a poem by 
Muriel Rukeyser, from a speech by 
Albert Camus to a report on wage 
hearings, from excerpts of Thomas 
Mann’s 1933-34 diary to a piece by 
Harold Clurman (‘It is not the busi- 
ness of the theatre to be a business’) . 
What seems on first glance to be a 
catch-all somehow harmonizes; the 
negligible is outweighed by the sig- 
nificant. 


SERENA BianoisH, or The Difficulty of 


Getting Married, by Enid Bagnold 
(Morrow: $2.50). A welcome new 
edition of this gay satire originally 
signed “By A Lady of Quality.’ You 
will remember that S. N. Behrman 
adapted it for the stage and Ruth 
Gordon gave it a delectable perform- 
ance. 


COMMUNICATION THROUGH THE 


Aces, by Alfred Still (Murray Hill 
Books: $2.75). A brief, well-docu- 
mented and readable history of the 
means of communication ‘from sign 
language to television’ by an astute 
and well-read professor of electrical 
engineering. 


G.B.S., A Full-Length Portrait, by 


Hesketh Pearson (Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co.: $1.49). Inexpensive 
reprint from the original plates of 
an excellent biography. 


Mozart ON THE Stace, by Christo- 


pher Benn, with illustrations by 
Kenneth Green (Coward McCann: 


$5). Keen intelligence, dependay 
historical and practical 
and sensitive intuition mark they 
essays on four Mozart operas (j, 
Nozze de Figaro, Don Giovang, 
Cost fan Tutte, Die Zauberfliy 
by a young English musician wy 
lost his life in the war. The volup 
contains a number of attractip 
color plates of costumes used y 
Glyndebourne and Sadler’s We, 
HANDEL, by Herbert Weinstog! 
(Knopf: $5). This reliable, up 
date and readable assembling of g| 
the known facts of Handel’s caree | 
has the advantage of a colorful sy 
ject and the disadvantage that nex 
to nothing is known about his pp 
vate life. Mr. Weinstock seldon | 
elects to stray from the field of bie | 
graphical fact into controveri! 
realms of analysis or criticism. 
Music 1n Our Time, by Adolfo Sab 
zar (Norton: $5). Much display ¢ 
learning, often pseudo-philosophic 
to the point of unintelligibiliy 
about music in the last hundred 
years, with convenient labels lik 
‘symphonism’ and ‘poematicisy 
under which to pigeonhole conten 
porary composers. Unfortunately 
the reliable information is hard 
distinguish from the unreliable. 
Two Wortps or Music, by Bem 
Geissmar (Creative Age: $3). 
Brightly gossipy memoirs, with her 
and there a serious accent, by a web 
known figure in European music 
life who was secretary to Wilhelm 
Furtwangler in Berlin until 19% 
when as a refugee in England s& | 
began a decade of similar service # | 
Sir Thomas Beecham. A great a 
mirer of Furtwangler, Dr. Geissm 
does her best to absolve the note 
conductor of blame for his decisie 
to cooperate with the Nazi regim 
OPERAS AND Musica Comenigs, 
J. Walker McSpadden (Thomas! 
Crowell: $3.50). Vital statistic | 
plot synopses and a few rudime | 
tary musical quotations of oper | 
operettas and musical comedit | 
ranging from Gluck’s Orpheus am | 
Eurydice to Arlen’s Bloomer Girl. | 
LOWELL Mason, by Arthur Lowné 
Rich (Chapel Hill: $3). A reliabt 
and thoughtful study of the method 
and aims of America’s most influtt 
tial nineteenth-century pioneer ® 
music education. For several é& 
ades singing schools, following &) 
pattern of Mason’s first school # | 
Boston, constituted a popular asp 
of New England culture. 
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AMERICAN ACADEM 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


English Midlands Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 


Touring in the 





BEATRIX LEHMANN sional Training in America. The courses of the 
Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
N THE autumn of 1945 the Arts Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 
Council of Great Britain invited For catalog address Secretary, Room 152 
me to direct and organize a new mo- e 
bile theatre for the Midlands region in \ CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
A 


England. There was no such theatre | 
in existence in that district, no com- | 
pany and no organization other than | 
a few scattered art societies. There 
were no theatre buildings known to the | 
Council, no lodgings or billets, no | 
scenic workshops. Before World War | 
[I there had been a shortage of dra- 
matic schools and too much work and 
too low standards prevailed in the ma- 
jority of commercial repertory thea-| 
tres. These circumstances had made it 
impossible for young talent to get a| 
sound, practical training in their art | 
or to advance from subordinate posi- 
tions. 

The war years had seen a great re- 


vival of interest in the theatre. The ~ BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Arts Council had sent good plays into _ BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


factory, hostels and small industrial DA N = E D E p T. Theatre Arts Dept. 


towns where the drama had never 


penetrated before. But they had failed J A N Modern & — HARLAN GRANT 
DinecToR 


or succeeded by trial and error, for 











HUNTERDON HILLS PLAYHOUSE 


SUMMER THEATRE SCHOOL 


A limited number of apprentices will be accepted for an intensive ten weeks course 
in Drama, to work with an Equity A Company. 

This course consists of voice, speech, body work, dramatic technique, play rehearsals, 
stage craft and make-up, under professional instructors. The apprentices will take 
parts in the weekly productions in the Hunterdon Hills Summer Stock Company. 
These courses stress all the branches of theatre practice and is of great valve to 
Dramatic coaches, Directors of Little Theatres, Teachers and those who want to get 
a thorough knowledge of the functions of theatre production. 


For information and rates write to: 


HUNTERDON HILLS PLAYHOUSE 
New York Office: 853 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C., Tel. Circle 7-1883 














there had been no time for training. Improvisation & eae CTING 

Now, i z ity t a N Composition RE 

Now, in peace, was the opportunity to y = ——- STAGECRAFT 

help the young within the profession. ve, DESIGN 
When the Arts Council was putona| OIRECTOR Dance Workshop gene ae 

se 3 ssoctatio 

permanent basis in 1945 we were able) = BECOME A DANCER OR WESTON VERMONT. PLAYHOUSE 

to think of long-term policy, experi- TEACHER OF DANCE Professional Stock Company 

_ and er ‘Theory coal bei — FULL PROFESSIONAL COURSE LEADING TO DIPLOMA — CERTIFICATE 

put into practice. The initial stages of Sey ond Greaien Gane * 7s Catalegue on Sequest 

a scheme to train young talent began Approved under Veterans’ G. |. Bill of Rights 

ina deserted schoolroom. The trainees Boston Conservatory of Music, 26 The Fenway, Besten 15, Massoshusetts 


were to become artists and technicians 
capable of managing and developing 
their own te and, in their turn, TH EATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATI C ARTS 
to train and guide newer aspirants. TLE ELT ae ee 
All the members of the company, 

whose average age was 24, had had a 
few years’ professional experience, and | , 
— Most important point — all had de- | | 
liberately chosen to work in the experi- 
ment. In the training of a manager, a 
stage director, a scenic designer and 
an electrician, I had working with me 
in the initial stages an assistant direc- 
tor of plays. When my preparatory 
task was done he would take over the 
artistic direction and share the leader- 









STAGE © SCREEN © RADIO ©@ TELEVISION © SPEECH 


Day or Evening classes. Spring semester begins April lst. Twenty First Year. 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS 
Special Department for Children and High School students. 

Training under a faculty of skilled professionals gives the student a thorough 
bac for Acting, Teaching, Directing. Former students are Steve Coch- 
ran, Dick & Joyce Van Patten, Skippy Homeier, Charles Crisp, Bob Farrell, 

Cameron Mitchell. Professional Equity Summer Theatre & School. 

For catalogue address: Registrar, suite 181. Telephone CIrcle 65-6467 
CARNEGIE HALL, 154 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19. N. Y 
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spotlight of most of New 
York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
tivals, etc. We are equipped to 
handle your every need. An en- 
tire 8-story building, all modern 
facilities. More than 100,000 


costumes in stock. 













Write ws fer a= cctimate 


BreOOK §& 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 


THEATRICAL 


Fabrics 


for COSTUMES 
DRAPERIES 
STAGE CURTAINS 


Moharam supplies every Fabric need for 
leading Broadway productions, Hollywood 
studies, college and little theatre groups. 


Free samples sent te recog- 
nized groups er schools. 










CHAPEL PLAYHOUSE 


“On the Green" 
GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT 














will accept a limited group of talented 
apprentices to work in every phase of 
the theatre with Broadway and Holly- 
wood stars in fine productions. Among 
last season's stars: Diana Barrymore, 
Jean Parker, Freddie Bartholomew, 
Reger Pryor, Sidney Blackmer. 10 week 
summer season. Moderate fee. 


Address inquiries to: 


LEWIS HARMON 
530 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 





co s Tum €'5 
EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 
i es Build 2 


* NEW YORK 19, N_Y 








151 WEST 46th ST 
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ship of the company with the new 
stage director. 

One chilly morning in early spring 
we moved in to the bomb-damaged 
city of Coventry to live in a workers’ 
hotel whose theatre we used for daily 
rehearsals. Besides a play in rehearsal 
we had one play ready to show and in 
the early evenings we went by bus and 
lorry to the neighboring towns and 
played in whatever public building 
could be obtained. 

This problem of finding theatre 
buildings was the most difficult. The 
local art society, the mayor or a group 
of leading citizens in some town within 
a radius of fifty miles would approach 
us with an invitation to include them 
in our circuit. The buildings would be 
examined — town halls, college thea- 
tres, cooperative halls, theatres con- 
verted into cinemas with a few days a | 
week free for hire. This last type was 
our ideal. As the weeks went by we 
realized we could play only in towns 
where there were either old theatres 
used as cinemas or simply old thea- 
tres — dark, empty and neglected for 
years. 

After a month or two we began to 
alter our circuit and prepared to build 
larger sets. At first all scenery had 
been built in London and hired at 
great expense, but at last we found an 
old place where we could do our own 
sets. We also began to make our own 
costumes and experiment with unusual 
materials released by the government. 
Sacking, naval duck, army drill, bal- 
loon cloth —all were tested, dyed, | 
stretched, cut, twisted, damped. | 

Another task was to make sure that 
we touched the right audiences. The 

















From a Dazan cata- 
logue of ‘theatrical 
goods’ published sev- 
enty years ago come the 
costume designs shown 
on these two pages. At 
left is a ‘giraffe dress.’ 
The firm is celebrating 
its 105th anniversary. 








KEENE 


New Hampshire 
SUMMER TH EATRE 


12th Season 


APPRENTIC ES—10 Weeks Training 
in Preparation for the Professional 
Theatre, and opportunity to play with 
New York Company. 


VETERANS 
Approved, “GI Bill of Rights”. 
Write: Freeman Hammond, Director. 
c/o Theatre Arts 
Box 1500, 130 W. 56 St., New York 19 





Columbia University 
in the City of New York 


Courses in 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


Playwriting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Acting, Radio 
Summer Session—July 7-August 15 
Winter Session begins September 25 
Fer information address: 
The Secretary 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27, N. Y. 


 - fawny 


Amity Township, Pottstown, Penna. 


THE DRAMA CAMP 


For Boys and Girls of High School Age 


Practical Experience in Acting | 


and Play Production. 


Opportunities for Creative De- | 
Recrea- | 


velopment. Healthful, 
tional, Camp Activities. 
Esther M. Nighbert, Director 


Write 629 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLQRS 


PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 


Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 


Write for caotologue and lotest 


GOTHIC ‘COLOR CO. INC 


90 NINTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
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break-up of the workers’ hostels and | 
the change-over to peace production 
had transformed whole communities. 
There was a danger that our audience 
would not be a representative cross- 
section of the local people. We had 
numberless evening meetings with 
trades councils, shop stewards, welfare 
officers, schoolteachers, discussion 
groups and amateur dramatic societies. 
[here were prejudices to overcome, 
local feuds to pacify, aims to explain. 
In many places where no theatre had 
existed the status of the actor and the 
nature of his work needed to be ex- 
plained. 

All through this spading time pro- 
ductions were being rehearsed and pre- | 
sented. First a comedy, The Round | 
Table, by the Irish playwright, Len- 
nox Robinson. Then Herman Heijer- 
man’s great play, The Rising Sun, | 
and James Bridie’s The Anatomist. | 
The actors alternated between lead- | 
ing parts and small character roles. | 
Strengths and weaknesses were re- | 
vealed, special talents uncovered, bad 
habits corrected, good habits encour- 
aged. | 

Slowly the work prospered. Audi- | 
ences grew and became familiar with | 
the company. Performances improved. | 
The prospect of a second and a third 
season became more than a dream toa 
company hardened by the experiment. 
After four months I was able to leave. | 

Some time later I went down to the 
Midlands, and in a little theatre, 
packed to capacity, I saw a production 
by my young assistant director, now in | 
full command. The familiar words of | 
Twelfth Night floated out of the blue | 
and gold setting. The curtain? Just | 
nght. The music fading with the lights | 

good, very good. That grouping? A | 
little careless? No, it was readjusting, 
falling into loveliness, deliberate 
beauty. The audience silent or laugh- 
ing, bodies bent forward. eyes fixed on 
the magic and the wonder of the thea- 
tre. No, from the vantage point of 
twenty-two years of theatrical experi- 
ence I had no complaints about my 











Elephant ‘to be worked by two persons 
from Dazian’s catalogue. 
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DRAPIRUES ad 
fONTAL & PURCHASE 


ACCEPTING A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
APPRENTICES NOW! 


To those who qualify we offer these features: 
Your own stock company giving regular per- 
formances weekly. Learn to act by acting! 
Classes in acting technique, make-up, diction, 
body control, etc. by outstanding instructors. 
An opportunity to be cast in parts with the 
Class A Equity Company. 


Radio instruction and own weekly radio 
program. 


SPECIAL! A course in acting and directing 
for TELEVISION by Anthony Farrar, noted 
television director. 


No other company offers all 


of these outstanding features! 


Write for catalogue now! 10 WEEK SEASON 
For information write: DIRECTOR 
FAIRHAVEN SUMMER THEATRE, Fairhaven, Mass. 





FOR COSTUMES «+ SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES » CURTAINS 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show’ 


DAZIAN'’S: 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
nN. Y. 
42 W. 44 ST. New YORK 18, 
oT 
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ten times the beam intensity of the con- 
ventional spotlight — projection in any 
simple geometric form to cover a sharply 


defined area. 


basic for lighting downstage acting 
areas from the balcony front — for ac- 


cent lighting from any stage position. 


LEKOLITE 1591 
List Price $55 


Note These Exclusive Features 





Specially designed ellipsoidal Alzak reflector 

Precision 6"x9" condensing lens system — adjustable focus 

Individuval vertical and horizontal shutters with swivel for oblique shaping 
Filter holder permits color change in any position 

Designed for 250-500w T-12, 100w T-10 medium prefocus (burn base up) lamps 
Supplied with yoke, lead, and clamp, flange, or base. 


ORDER NOW PROMPT DELIVERY 
CENTURY lighting equipment is ENGINEERED lighting equipment 


| CENTURY LIGHTING INC. 


419 WEST S5TH STREET 626 NO. ROBERTSON BLVD. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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The Tormentor 


The Children’s Hour 

The following sel offers QA LTOUp ¢ 
boys and girls of varying times, plac 
and ages, chosen from ten differen 
dramatic works (plays, movies, et 
Each statement should be identifie 
first by the child, and second by th 
title of the pertinent work. 

The Tormentor has been accused, 
being unnecessarily difficult. He woul 
be happy to hear from those who mm 
read him whether this is true. In am 
event, the present set is really an eay 
one and you should get at least x 
on it. 

1. Irygve Lie is about to becom 
one of their gang. 

2. Her father slapped her and j 
didn’t hurt. 

3. He and his cat are pantoming 
pets. 

4. This child ‘became a man’ in th 
judge’s chambers. 

5. This boy wouldn’t grow up. 

6. These carrot-tops are breaking al 
records. 

7. Their mother was also ther 
grandmother. 

8. This boy-waif epitomized the sep. 
timental silents 

g. “Peace, plenty, love, truth, terror 

. were the servants to this chose 
infant.’ 

10. His reeducation was a test for 
democ racy. 

oe 
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“The response between the two (authors) is of a rare 
quickness, delicacy and taste . . . they manage to cover 
a most varied and significant range of stage esthetics 
and stage practice.”—Stark Young, The New Republic. 


Have You Read 
THE CRAFT OF COMEDY? 


If you've never read THE CRAFT OF 
COMEDY, you've been missing one of the 
most enjoyable treats in the literature of the 
theatre. 


Delightful reading, THE CRAFT OF 
COMEDY is an exchange of letters on the 
technique of comedy acting, in which the 
authors discuss the way to achieve effects in 
various kinds of comedy, classic and modern 
—not the theory of comedy but the artful 
craft of the comedian. 


After reading THE CRAFT OF COMEDY, 
you'll experience a richer enjoyment of 
comedy through a deeper, more intimate 


understanding and appreciation of the come- 
dian’s art. 

Enjoy it now. And remember, too — THE 
CRAFT OF COMEDY makes a thoughtful 
Christmas gift for a fellow lover of the 
theatre, aa for a young actor or student 
about to begin his career. 


At your bookseller’s, or direct $1.75 
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By Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard 





“Am Extraordinary 


. * 
Illumination 


of Art”’ 


Your library of the theatre isn’t com- 
plete without a copy of Stanislavski’s 
An Actor Prepares. In it, the world 
famous director of the Moscow Art 
Theatre explains, in semi-fiction form, 
his method of direction and presenta- 
tion. Highly readable, entertaining and 
instructive, An Actor Prepares deserves 


special space on your theatre craft 


bookshelf. 


“Even those who are not primarily 
interested in acting will find in Stan- 
islavski’s writing an extraordinary illu- 


mination of art.”—Brooks Atkinson. 


“Surely one of the most precious books 
in the whole history of the art of 


acting.”—V. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Expresses exactly the things that every 
actor must have felt but been unable 


to express.”—John Gielgud. 


8th printing just off the press 


*2.50 
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